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ARTICLE 
HEBREW SACRIFICE AND PROPHETIC SYMBOLISM! 


THERE have been, and still are, many theories as to the origin of the 
Old Testament sacrifices. They can be regarded primarily as gifts 
to the deity, the view of sacrifice in general taken by Tylor in his 
Primitive Culture, and upheld in regard to the Old Testament by 
Wellhausen, Lagrange, and Buchanan Gray. Another view, associated 
with the name of William Robertson Smith, centres in the peace- 
offering, which is regarded as a form of realistic communion with the 
deity. Yet another view, favoured by Dussaud, and advocated by, 
e.g., E. O. James, on general anthropological grounds, emphasizes the 
liberation of the life-giving blood of animal sacrifice, for the benefit 
of God or man. We may certainly agree with G. F. Moore that the 
manipulation of the victim’s blood ‘is the one universal and indispen- 
sable constituent of sacrifice’. The general tendency amongst Old 
Testament scholars to-day is, however, to regard the network of 
sacrificial practice amongst the Hebrews as a syncretism, the origin 
of which is not to be explained along any single line of inquiry. 

I do not propose to discuss these rival theories, amongst which 
I should regard the gift-theory as giving the widest explanation, and 
the manipulation of the blood as being one of the chief points of 
departure. Whatever conclusion we reach on such matters, there 
remains the deeper question as to the value and meaning of sacrifice 
for those who had little knowledge of, or interest in, its cruder 
origins. In the Bible sacrifice is taken more or less for granted as 
a necessary and self-explanatory element of religion. Even sacrificial 
theories of the Atonement, when they have followed the Epistle to 
the Hebrews in applying the figure of material sacrifice to the spiritual 
sacrifice of the Cross, are apt to leave us there, perhaps asking, ‘ But 
why sacrifice at all?’ It is worth while, therefore, to try to get 
inside the minds of those who felt that sacrifice was necessary and 
self-explanatory. One approach to this desirable end, not yet suffi- 
ciently explored, is by way of the parallel phenomena of prophetic 
symbolism. 

(1) Sacrifice as the personal and efficacious act of the offerer. In the 
developed ritual of the Pentateuch the priest takes so large a place 
that the role of the layman falls into the background, even for the 


* A paper read to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology on 20 Novem- 
ber 1941. 


XLIII K 
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private offerings. But sacrifice was originally the layman’s own act, 
as its earlier history clearly shows. After Saul’s victory at Michmash 
the Israelites were satisfying their hunger from the captured animals 
without regard to the tabu against their blood. Saul improvised an 
altar from a great stone at which the oxen and sheep were slain by 
the people generally, and the blood drained out." This is an example 
of primitive Semitic sacrifice of the nomadic type, as is shown by 
Arab customs, ancient and modern. For the Hebrews, all slaughter 
of domestic animals had its sacrificial aspect. When the Deuteronomic 
centralization of worship made it no longer possible to dispose of 
the blood at the local altar, it was poured out on the ground.’ 

Right through the Old Testament period the actual slaughtering 
of the animal sacrifice continued to be performed by the man who 
provided it, as in the nomadic period. The priest was not necessary ; 
his primary function was that of giving toroth, decisions by the sacred 
oracle. Even when, in the developed ritual of the Passover, the actual 
offering of the blood was made by the priests, the layman slaughtered 
his own animal.} The area of the Temple-was occupied by the 
representatives of family groups, each with his lamb. At the sound 
of the horn each slaughtered his lamb, and a priest caught the blood 
in a basin and passed it to his fellow priest, and so along their line 
until the last priest could dash the blood against the base of the altar. 


That the offering is intended to be a personal act may be seen also 
in the laying on of the offerer’s hands. This is prescribed for the 
peace-offering, prior to the slaughtering performed by himself, for 
the burnt-offering, again before his slaughter of the animal, and 
for the sin-offering.1 The natural meaning of the laying of hands on 
the sacrifice is the closer identification of the offerer with his offering. 
According to Hebrew psychology the hands are psychically as well 
as physically a part of the personality. By placing them on the animal 
the offerer says intensively, ‘This is mine, and it is I who offer it.’ 
He does not say, ‘ This is I; let it suffer in my place’, for there is 
nowhere in the Old Testament the suggestion of penalty suffered by 
the sacrificial victim. But the offerer might be regarded as saying 


* 1 Sam. xiv. 33-5. ? Deut. xii. 16, 20 ff. 

3 Mishnah, Pesachim, v. 5, 6. 

4 Lev. iii. 2, 8, 13; i. 4, also 10 according to LXX; iv. 4 (priest for him- 
self), iv. 15 (elders representing congregation), iv. 24 (ruler for himself), 
iv. 29, 33 (ordinary Israelite) ; cf. 2 Chron. xxix. 23. There is no mention of 
the laying on of hands in connexion with the guilt-offering, which in this and 
some other respects stands apart from the other sacrifices, and belongs rather 
to the realm of ‘compensation’, 
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by the laying on of hands, ‘ This is I, for it is my act and so an 
extension of myself.’* The act, however, is not the killing of the 
victim, which is merely a necessary means to the provision of the 
blood or the making of the gift, or the sharing in the common meal. 
The cardinal act in sacrifice is the presentation to the deity. Nor 
does the laying on of hands transfer the sin of the offerer to the 
victim in sacrifice proper. That transference is made to the goat for 
Azazel, but this is not a sacrifice to Yahweh at all, and is clearly 
distinguished from the sacrificial goat of the Day of Atonement. In 
the sacrificial sin-offering the disposal of the blood ‘atones’, i.e. acts 
negatively by wiping away or covering the breach of tabu. In the 
peace-offering the initial presentation of the blood brings the circle 
of worshippers positively into communion with the deity, a communion 
reinforced by their common meal upon the victim. In the burnt- 
offering we get as close to the pure gift as is possible. 

That the personal act of sacrifice was generally regarded as doing 
something, i.e. as ‘ efficacious’, hardly needs demonstration. This is 
implied, on the one hand, in the detailed attention given to sacrifice in 
the Old Testament. This would be meaningless unless sacrifice were 
meaningful, to a degree far beyond a figurative and merely declara- 
tory symbolism. Not less is the efficacious realism of sacrifice implied 
in the prophetic denunciations of reliance upon it, and upon its 
multiplication. Both priests and people believed that sacrifices made 
a difference in their relation to God. Just what the difference was is 
a point on which prophetic symbolism may throw light, for here, too, 
we shall find personal acts conceived to be efficacious by their entrance 
into the divine purpose, and their consequent participation in the 
divine power. 

(2) Prophetic symbolism as parallel to sacrifice. By prophetic 
symbolism is here meant the whole series of acts performed by the 
prophets in connexion with, yet in relative independence of, their 
oral prophecies.’ Such acts are illustrated by Isaiah’s walking about 
Jerusalem half-clad and barefoot, by the breaking of an earthenware 
flask by Jeremiah in the presence of chosen witnesses, by the enact- 
ment of the siege of Jerusalem by Ezekiel. As a detailed example 
we may take the yoke borne by Jeremiah to represent the yoke of 
Babylonian dominion which is to be worn by the nations. First, he 


* Cf. Pedersen, Israel, p. 128: ‘The actions are not sent away from the 
soul, they are the outer manifestations of the whole of the soul, the traces of 
its movements ; its “ways”, the Hebrew calls them.’ 

* I have discussed these at greater length in a paper read to the Society for 
Old Testament Study in 1927, and published in Old Testament Essays (edited 
by T. H. Robinson, with introduction by D. C. Simpson). 
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was ordered by Yahweh to make and wear a symbolic yoke of wood,’ 
and to make this the basis of oracles to the surrounding peoples and 
to Zedekiah. Then a rival prophet, Hananiah, offers an optimistic 
oracle, also in the name of Yahweh, saying that the yoke of Babylon 
is broken. To make this oracle the more efficacious, he takes and 
breaks the wooden yoke borne by Jeremiah.* Jeremiah is not em- 
powered to make any immediate reply, but subsequently receives 
another oracle, to the effect that Yahweh will make an iron yoke in 
place of the broken yoke of wood. On the other hand, when the 
court prophet, Zedekiah, made iron horns to enact Ahab’s pushing 
the Syrians in defeat before him, Micaiah does not violently remove 
these, but declares that the inspiration of the act and of its accom- 
panying word was due to a divine deception of the court prophets, 
meant to bring Ahab to destruction.‘ 

Such realistic acts were ‘common form’ amongst the prophets of 
all types. How are we to explain them? Certainly not by saying 
that they are merely dramatic gestures, natural to the Semite, illus- 
trating the spoken word. They were sometimes performed quite 
independently of it, as when Jeremiah broke the earthenware flask.’ 
The Hebrew conceived the spoken word as an act of irrevocable 
nature, as we may see from the stories of blessings and curses. 
Similarly, he conceived the act as a ‘ word’ of intenser kind, which 
initiated and liberated objective forces. The arrows shot by Joash, 
with the hand of the dying prophet Elisha upon his, were actual 
contributions to the victory over the Syrians.° The prophetic act, by 
being in miniature or fragmentary form that which God will accom- 
plish, becomes part of the means through which God will bring it 
about. The prophet’s act enters into the purpose, and so acquires 
the power, of Yahweh. The prophet might equally well have said, 
‘Thus doth Yahweh’ of his own symbolic act, as he does say, of his 
own spoken word, ‘ Thus saith Yahweh’. 

It ought to be clear that this does not reduce prophetic symbolism 
to symbolic magic. The forms of acted symbolism were no doubt 
derived from such a source, but they were sublimated by the religious 
faith of the prophets. Magic constrains the unseen; religion means 
surrender to it. These acts of prophetic symbolism do not in any 
way constrain God; they are performed at His command in order 
to achieve, or help to achieve, His own purpose. They are paralleled 
by the dramatic acts which accompany primitive prayers and are 
felt to add to their efficacy. In both the prophetic and the petitionary 

1 Jer. xxvii. 2. 2 Jer. xxviii. 10. 


3 Jer. xxviii. 13 f.; cf. the LXX (xxxv. 13). 
41 Kings xxii. 11, 19 ff. 5 Jer. xix. 1 ff. 6 2 Kings xiii. 16. 
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‘word’ the more or less of visible act which accompanies it makes 
a difference. Word and act find their unity in the purpose of their 
human agent; their efficacy will depend on their relation to the 
divine purpose. 

When we compare the symbolic acts of the prophet thus interpreted 
with the sacrificial acts of the worshipper, we can hardly fail to find 
the resemblance impressive. Both are products of Hebrew realism ; 
both are the visible manifestation and actualization of an inner attitude 
and purpose, interpreted through the accompanying words. Both are 
conceived to be efficacious, as doing something and making a differ- 
ence, beyond any subjective reactions to them. Perhaps it is not 
without significance that Ezekiel, the prophet who performs more 
symbolic acts than any other, is also the prophet who gives to sacrifice 
the largest place in his ideal reconstruction of the future. 

Objection may be raised to the tracing of such a parallelism on 
the ground that the prophetic act is prospective, and concerned with 
the future only, whereas the sacrificial act is largely retrospective. 
But we may reply that the prophetic act is always rooted in the past 
and carries on something already begun, whilst the sacrificial act is 
always meant to affect future relations to the deity, even if, as often, 
it is formally an atonement for the past. Both kinds of act are in 
truth at once prospective and retrospective." 

Another apparent dissimilarity between the prophetic and the 
sacrificial act might seem to be that the prophetic act is always ad 
hoc, the spontaneous expression of the activity of the living God, 
whereas the sacrifices are stereotyped parts of an elaborate system. 
But here, also, the dissimilarity is more apparent than real. There is 
indeed a difference in ‘quantity’, if only because the sacrifices were 
the product of many centuries of development, and are the ritual 
satisfaction of a need that was general and continuous. But prophecy 
in Israel had a much shorter history, belonged to individuals, and in 
its higher forms to very few of them. If we knew more about mass- 
prophecy, such as that of Ahab’s court prophets, we should probably 
find that its behaviour, in word and in deed, was conventional and 
stereotyped. A mass fulfilment of Joel’s prophecy, whether at Pentecost 
or in a religious revival of modern times, always tends to conventional 
forms of expression, in act as in word. As it happens, we have far 
more data for sacrificial acts than for the prophetic, but the difference 
of quantity does not affect the value of the comparison. 


™ The Hebrew sense of time was very different from ours, as the ‘tenses’ of 
the Hebrew verb are sufficient to show. Emphasis fell on the content, not 
on the formal divisions of the time process, as with us (cf. Pedersen, Israel, 
Pp. 489-91). 
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(3) The ‘sacramental’ character of prophetic and sacrificial acts. 
The resemblance of the two groups is brought out by speaking of 
that ‘sacramentalism’ which belongs to both. I use the word in the 
wide sense of such a definition as this: ‘a sacrament is any spatio- 
temporal reality which by its occupation of space or time expresses 
to us God’s will and purpose and enables us the better to co-operate 
with them.’* In this broad sense we may certainly call Jeremiah’s 
act, in breaking the earthenware flask, a sacramental one. It expressed 
the will and purpose of God towards Jerusalem which was itself to 
be broken. It was also felt by the prophet to contribute to the accom- 
plishment of that purpose, and was intended to bring the witnesses 
into co-operation with it. The semi-private breaking of the flask had 
to be done before the public announcement of the breaking of 
Jerusalem ; it was the first in a chain of events. Here, then, we have 
an example of sacramental efficacy which can be used to elucidate 
the similar sacrificial act, one performed by the same type of mind, 
in the same age. We should thus be led to think of the sacrificial act 
as accomplishing in the material world a fragment of what is sought 
in the spiritual. But that very terminology is misleading, for it sug- 
gests a divorce of the two realms which did not exist for the Hebrew 
mind. The great prophets had no outlook on a life beyond death; 
the visible order or disorder was their one world. All the more 
passionately they declared the establishment of God’s purpose here 
and now, and by the mode of declaration furthered it. Similarly, the 
worshipper was not buying a place in heaven when he offered his 
sacrifice ; he was trying to get things right here and now. His method 
may be described as an anticipation of the dvaxedaAaiwors of St. Paul 
and Irenaeus. He does in part what he seeks to establish as a whole, 
and he does it in the most realistic fashion he can. So, in the peace- 
offering, by eating together the flesh of the sacrificed animal the 
worshippers would feel that they were establishing, and already 
enjoying, a realistic communion with one another and with Him to 
whom the animal had been offered, since the presentation of the 
mysterious blood effectively brought Him within the circle of fellow- 
ship; they were ‘bound in the bundle of life with Yahweh their 
God’.* They would feel both physically and spiritually strengthened, 
for they did not distinguish the two realms as we do. In a somewhat 
different approach, yet with similar realism, the offerers of a burnt- 
offering, once assured that it was accepted, felt like humble subjects 
whose king had graciously accepted their gift, and could not now 
withhold his protection. They had ipso facto established themselves 


* O. C. Quick, The Christian Sacraments, p. 104. * Cf. 1 Sam. xxv. 29. 
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as his protégés. Again, the bringers of the sin-offering believed that 
the blood disposal in which it centred restored the connexion broken 
by the infringement of some tabu. The new act had undone what 
the old act had done ; that is why the blood ‘atoned’. It is inevitable 
that we should feel the means inadequate to achieve the end, for we 
are living in a world of larger and more spiritual conceptions and 
categories in regard both to God and man. Yet, as so often happens, 
the naive and untutored instincts of the race may adumbrate some 
deeper truth, when relieved of their crudities. 

We may describe the general realm to which belong the gestures 
of primitive prayer, the symbolic acts of the prophets, the sacrificial 
acts of the worshipper, as that of representative realism. The whole 
Hebrew ritual and religious system depended on the principle of 
representation. The particular time which is made sacred is a frag- 
ment of all time, which belongs to God; in this sense the Sabbath 
is made for man, and not man for the Sabbath. The particular place 
which is set apart as holy represents the ideal consecration of the 
earth, the fullness of which is God’s glory. The particular offering 
is the concentrated expression of the loyalty of life, and within its 
limited domain does bring that consecration to pass. As we have 
seen, the Israelite’s gift was an extension of himself, and by being 
made holy it did so far consecrate everything else that was his, 
bringing it under the aegis of God. That seems to me to offer a true 
parallel to the prophet’s symbolic act, which did all that was in the 
prophet’s power at that moment to make the purpose of God actual. 
The prophetic act did effect a change in the events of time, by 
bringing God’s will into history, as well as by representing the larger 
event which God Himself would perform. The sacrificial act did 
effect a change in the sacrificer’s relation to God, by being what it 
was intrinsically, as well as by representing a larger whole of devotion. 
We may regard both kinds of act as further differentiations of primi- 
tive prayer. This, too, was marked by what Heiler has called ‘ dramatic 
realism’ in its accompanying acts of prostration, kneeling, gestures 
of the liveliest kind. These are felt to do something, and they point 
to a philosophy of prayer in which the human purpose is taken up 
into the divine as a constituent part of it. 

In at least two other respects the parallel between prophetic sym- 
bolism and sacrifice is suggestive and illuminative. The first is that 
both require the interpretative word to make them articulate. Isaiah’s 
captive garb needed the accompanying oracle to link it with the 
captivity of Ethiopia. The sacrificial gift also had to be particularized 
as an act of thanksgiving or reconciliation or petition; only the 
language of the ritual, partly reflected in the Book of Psalms, could 
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give to the offering the precision of the offerer’s intention. This 
articulate accompaniment was an essential part of the act, in both 
cases, and would normally challenge either the merely mechanical 
observance of a rite, or vulgar curiosity as to the vagaries of ‘a man 
of God’. The proper interpretation of the sacramental act belongs 
to its sacramental efficacy. 

The other point is that both kinds of act are believed to go back 
to the will of God. Both are ascribed to the divine command and 
that command is essential to their validity. The sacrifice may be the 
syncretism of many usages, the product of long generations of slowly 
changing observance, though later ascribed to an initial command 
given through Moses. It must at any rate acquire the divine sanction, 
and that sanction ultimately becomes the primary ground for confi- 
dence in its acceptance, the confidence sought at an earlier date in 
the observation of the victim or the official declaration of the priest. 
The prophetic act also is divinely inspired; Isaiah is commanded, 
‘Go and loose the sackcloth from off thy loins’ before he ventures to 
perform the act in this context. The prophetic act ceased with the 
functioning of the prophet, but the systematized sacrifices became, 
as they have been called, ‘the apotheosis of obedience’.' We recall 
the words of Ben Sira, in xxxv. 4, 5: 


See that thou appear not in the presence of the Lord empty- 
handed, 


For all these things (are to be done) for the sake of the command- 
ment. 


Only along this line shall we do justice to the spirituality of the 
higher Judaism. ‘The final form of the sacrificial law of the Old 
Testament comes to us from men who valued the prophetic teaching, 
and the age of Judaism treasured alike the Law and the Prophets. 
It sought by the Law to guard the prophetic principles, and it con- 
ceived of the ritual as the organ of obedience, not the substitute for 
it. But it is clear that it conceived of the ritual as potent, and not 
alone as acceptable, and the power with which it was charged was 
divine power.’* 

(4) Theological value of the parallelism. If Hebrew sacrifice is 
interpreted along the lines suggested, we shall see more clearly the 
meaning of the age-long antithesis between ritual and righteousness ; 
we shall gain an historical approach to the sacraments of the New 
Testament; we may even find a suggestion for the philosophy of 
atonement. 


* J. M. P. Smith, Biblical Ideas of Atonement, p. 60. 
? Professor H. H. Rowley, in a written communication. 
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The prophets, as we know, strongly denounced reliance on the 
offering of sacrifices when this was divorced from the social righteous- 
ness which was essential for Israel’s right relation to God. If ritual 
and righteousness were separated, and a choice had to be made 
between them, there can be no doubt as to their choice; ‘I desire 
mercy and not sacrifice.’* From this standpoint they unhesitatingly 
condemned the religiosity of their times. But statements made in 
religious controversy are always likely to be coloured by what they 
oppose and deny as well as by what they uphold and assert. The 
prophets were virtually compelled to over-emphasize, or to emphasize 
too exclusively, one side of the ritual-righteousness antithesis, in 
order to make their meaning clear—to say, in effect, righteousness 
only, in order to say, not ritual only. It would be difficult to conceive 
the maintenance of Israelite worship at all, which the prophets cer- 
tainly contemplated and desired, without some sort of sacrifice. 
Buchanan Gray’s characteristically cautious statement* seems to be 
perfectly accurate : 


We cannot safely conclude that all the prophets denounced 
sacrifice under all conditions; purged of its abuses they may have 
been ready enough to see the continuance of euchazcistic sacrifice ; 
it would have been much less compatible with their criticism of 
the popular religion to admit either the expiatory or the propitiatory 
validity of sacrifice. 


More positively, our parallelism suggests that for the prophets every- 
thing depended on the spirit in which an act was performed. Their 
own symbolic acts were, genetically, the continuance in form of 
widespread symbolic magic which they themselves certainly con- 
demned. Yet the psychology of symbolic magic was taken up into 
their faith in Yahweh and sublimated by the performance of similar 
acts, not to constrain Him, but as constrained by Him. Similarly, 
we may say that they condemned the opus operatum of sacrifice, so 
long as it was not lifted up into the spirit of true devotion to Yahweh, 
and true obedience to His moral requirements. Then the character 
of sacrifice would be changed, and it might become as acceptable to 
God as were their own symbolic acts.} 

The advantage of approaching the New Testament sacraments 
over genuinely Hebrew soil is obvious; it saves us from doubtful 
excursions into Hellenistic realms. In Romans vi. 3-5 the mere act 


' Hos. vi.6; the word, hesed, is much larger than the English suggests, and 
might almost be rendered ‘loyalty’, i.e. in the neighbourly relation. 

* Sacrifice in the Old Testament, p. 89. 

3 Cf. the teaching of Matt. v. 23, 24, which is, as Montefiore says, ‘ perfectly 
Rabbinic and usual’. 
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of baptism, as submersion in water, could legitimately be regarded 
by the anthropologist as a form of symbolic magic. But, in the 
apostolic exposition of its meaning, a double reference redeems it 
from this, provided it is the act of a believer who can say with the 
apostle, ‘I am crucified with Christ’. On the one hand the water- 
baptism symbolically reproduces the death, burial, and resurrection 
of Jesus, on the other the death to sin and the resurrection to life of 
the believer made one with Him by faith. The apostle does not teach 
that the act will infallibly produce the results he assumes, but it 
seems not less clear that he regards the act as instrumental to the 
results, since his appeal is to the act of baptism. Thus his standpoint 
may be said to resemble that of Jeremiah in regard to the broken 
earthenware. Jeremiah might have said to the witnesses in after days, 
‘You shared my faith in the fulfilment of the divine oracle when we 
broke the flask together ; by that breaking you shared in advance the 
breaking of Jerusalem which is now coming upon us.’ 

In regard to the Lord’s Supper, it is worthy of note that Professor 
C. H. Dodd is ready to accept prophetic symbolism as the best ap- 
proach to it: 


In solemnly setting apart the bread and the cup He was making 
them the pledge of life in the Kingdom of God. In speaking of 
the broken bread as His body, and associating the cup with His 


blood, He was effecting in a symbol that sacrifice of Himself which 
He was about to accomplish in fact. In giving to His disciples 
the bread to eat and the cup to drink, He was associating them 
with Him in that sacrifice and its consequence. ... To this we 
must add that in accordance with the nature of prophetic symbolism 
the significant act was not a mere illustration, but an ‘efficacious 
sign ’—in other words, a sacrament.’ 


Finally, there is the important question whether the argument can 
be carried beyond the realms of history and exegesis into a con- 
structive doctrine of the Atonement. Was even symbolic magic 
groping dimly and obscurely after a truth set forth more clearly and 
freed from superstition in prophetic symbolism and in the higher use 
of sacrifice, and yet more clearly in the Christian sacraments, whilst 
attaining its supreme example in the Cross of Christ? That truth 
would be, to borrow the words of Bishop Hicks in another connexion, 
that ‘acts done in this world are valid in the other’. It would 
depend on the acceptance of the view that time is not the shadow of 
eternity, but a true part of it. It would suggest that history itself 


* A Companion to the Bible, edited by T. W. Manson, pp. 386 ff. ; see also 
his remarks in Christian Worship, edited by N. Micklem, pp. 73 ff. 
* The Fullness of Sacrifice, p. 174. 
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needs to be redeemed, and that its redemption was begun in the 
transformation wrought on the Cross. It would find the eternal 
validity of that redemption in its being already a true part of the 
eternal order, revealing redemption because actually redemptive, and 
not a ‘mere’ symbol of the unseen. Such questions face every 
theologian who is not content to use the classical metaphors of 
ransom, sacrifice, penalty, representation, without asking what justi- 
fication they have in the eternal order." The worth of a theological 
doctrine is tested by the extent to which it can be plotted on an 
eternal background. Symbolism has brought us to the fundamental 
issue for philosophical theology, and indeed for all metaphysics, the 
relation of time to eternity. H. WHEELER ROBINSON 


*T have developed this argument in Redemption and Revelation (Nisbet, 
1942). 
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THE OLD LATIN VERSION OF JUDGES 


IN a previous article on the Hexaplaric element in the LXX Judges 
it was shown that the group of manuscripts Aabcx is frequently 
Hexaplaric while the KZdglnoptvw group is remarkably free from 
Hexaplaric influence. In spite of this, however, we find in these two 
groups a very similar text generally supported by most of the secondary 
versions ; so that agreements between the A and KZ groups and the 
OL. (Lugd) against B and MN are very numerous and striking, 
whether B and MN agree or differ from one another. Examples of 
this occur in almost every verse; the few given here are chosen 
partly to show how Augustine, whenever extant, deserts Lugd and 
brings his text into agreement with the MNyb, group, and partly to 
estimate the value of the Hexaplaric notes in the margin of z. 

In vii. 6 A KZ Lugd, describing Gideon’s men drinking at the 
river, have 7H yAwoon, to which MN prefix rf xepi adrav, while 
B following the M.T. has év ye:pi adrav mpds ro ordua. Augustine 
knows that the first is the reading of several Latin manuscripts, but 
he alters it, perhaps without any Latin support, to make it agree with 
his Greek codex which contained the MN reading. Though this 
reading is evidently conflate it is also given as the LXX in z (marg), 
so that here, as many times elsewhere, both Augustine and z wrongly 
regard MN as the true LXX. 

In v. 8 where R.V. has ‘They chose new gods; then was war in 
the gates’, the second line is represented in Abclwx Lugd Eth by the 
curious and evidently primitive ws dprov xpi@wvov. B has an entirely 
different rendering of an original which is very uncertain in meaning 
and evidently corrupt. MN and several KZ cursives conflate the 
two, and their reading is followed by Augustine and quoted as the 
LXX in z (marg); the value of these notes in z is evidently slight 
when they agree with MN. 

A similar division among the KZ cursives is seen in i. 19; Abcwx 
Lugd have ‘PijxaB dveoreiAaro adriy and this with adrois for adriv 
is also the reading of Balv. Augustine adds a doublet et currus erant 
eis ferrei exactly as MN and the other B and KZ cursives. A and 
Lugd represent a misreading of the Hebrew and no doubt give us the 
original LXX. 

In xi. 8,9 Jephthah’s promised pre-eminence is described in Lugd 
both by him and the elders by capud (caput). This agrees with A, 
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most KZ cursives and Eth; but B has dpyovra each time, while MN 
have xedaAny in ver. 8 and dpyovra in ver. 9, and Augustine explicitly 
mentions the different words used in the two verses. Here the MN 
text, though known to Augustine, is apparently the latest, and A KZ 
Lugd the earliest of the three. If then, as has been supposed, B re- 
presents a fourth-century text, it is certain that some of the readings 
in which it differs from A are considerably earlier than Augustine. 

The four readings just quoted show that the combination A KZ 
Lugd often gives the original LXX and is therefore always worthy 
of consideration. There are in fact very few places where it is at all 
likely that the agreement of these does not give us the original LXX. 
Perhaps the one which at first sight comes nearest to doing so is 
xi. 34 where Lugd and the other versions follow A and KZ in adding 
to povoyevys, which is the reading of BMN and Augustine, a doublet 
dyannrn which occurs here by itself in no manuscript; KZ adds yet 
a third equivalent, the non-Biblical zepijuxros. It is just possible 
that unica dilecta of Lugd is not derived directly from the Greek but 
first arose as a doublet in the Latin; but on the other hand the 
Hebrew here quite exceptionally has two words Pp) and 7'7"M, and 
as two words are represented in all the secondary versions quoted, it 
may be the case after all that A KZ Lugd here also give us the 
original LXX. 

A very similar case occurs in ix. 21 where, in addition to having 
four verbs instead of three, Lugd again follows A KZ and all secondary 
versions except the Sahidic in representing both €v 65 and eis Bypa. 
The former evidently arose from connecting 7°82 (a place name 
with he locale) with MX which is translated by 68ds in v. 6 also; 
and being marked with the obelus in @ it was evidently in the LXX 
before Origen. The place-name occurs without its doublet in BMN 
Sah, and would at first sight appear to be a later, perhaps Hexaplaric, 
correction to the M.T., but in that case its presence in all manuscripts 
and versions, including Lugd, would be remarkable and in fact 
almost unparalleled. 

This is a convenient place to mention that there are altogether very 
few conflate readings in Lugd ; others can be found in vi. 32, viii. 1, 
and xix. 28, but in all three places, as opposed to ix. 21 and xi. 34, 
no Greek manuscript has a conflate reading, and Lugd probably 
combines two Latin renderings and does not depend directly on any 
Greek manuscript for the doublet. 

In striking contrast with Augustine, Lugd has very little connexion 
with readings peculiar to MNyb, except in ch. v where MN are 
unusually independent of A and B and seem to have an unusual type 
of text, and here MN Lugd readings, which KZ cursives sometimes 
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support and sometimes conflate with A readings, may at times give 
us the original LXX. 

In v. 4 6 odpaves érapayxOy is given by MN, some KZ cursives, 
the A cursives, k, Lugd, and most versions. It gives a good parallel 
to yi éceicOn, and z (marg) is probably correct in considering this 
MN reading as the true LXX. 

In v. 26 usque in finem donec impetraret of Lugd is evidently con- 
nected with rod «is réAos axpedoa of MNkmyb, which the KZ 
cursives conflate with the A reading. As the latter may be Hexaplaric 
and B follows Aquila, probably MN Lugd again give us the true 
LXX, though it may not represent the original Hebrew any better 
than the later renderings. 

In v. 27 gravatus of Lugd represents BapuvOeis of MNkmyb, ; and 
this probably represents the true LXX, not because like most MN 
readings, it is supported by z (marg), but because ovyxdpias of A is 
probably Theodotion, and éoxiprnoev which the KZ cursives conflate 
with it, is not supported by any secondary version, and KZ readings 
are seldom valuable when unsupported. 

One example can be added from the few occurring in other chapters. 
In xviii. 24 MN, some KZ cursives, k and most secondary versions 
instead of 76 yAvmrov read rods Beovs which, though it is the reading 
of the M.T., would appear on its own merits to be also the true LXX, 
and is quoted in z (marg) as LXX as well as Theodotion. It is notice- 
able that all four of these readings are supported not only by some 
KZ cursives but also by k, which will be shown to have a remarkable 
connexion with Lugd, though it has little with the MN group. 

Lugd also has very little connexion with readings peculiar to G 
among the uncials ; this is natural considering the Hexaplaric character 
of G, and in the few instances which occur G probably does not 
represent its usual type of text. In xviii. 7 Lugd follows Gabx and 
®, generally a typically Hexaplaric group, in reading xaro.codvra, 
which AKMNZ all conflate with xa@xjpevov of B. In ver. 9, where 
the whole passage is repeated in the LXX, xaroxodvra alone is given 
by AKZ as well as G, and so is probably correct also in ver. 7, where 
in fact it is quoted as the LXX in z (marg). 

The coincidences between Lugd and B, in spite of their general 
divergence, are clear and frequent enough to demand serious attention. 
If the B text in its present form is a product of the fourth century, 
we have already shown that it contains earlier elements, and no doubt 
the true LXX will only be found by comparing all the types of text 
in detail in the light of any other available evidence. Writing of the 
OL. Version of the Prophets, Burkitt concluded that it should be 
regarded as a primary authority whose readings are always worthy of 
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careful attention and sometimes of adoption, even when the Greek 
manuscripts are unanimous on the other side. In the extraordinary 
confusion and wide variety of the Greek texts of Judges it may be 
that Lugd will prove to be there also one of the primary authorities 
for the LXX; at any rate its coincidences with B indicate some of 
the readings in which B may give us the true LXX even if, as some- 
times happens, these readings are nearer to the M.T. than those of 
the other Greek manuscripts. 

In xv. 19 scidit of Lugd is evidently derived from €ppngéev of B and 
not from jvokev of AGM; and here where quite exceptionally the 
margin of z regards B and Lugd as preserving the LXX its evidence 
may be more worthy of consideration. 

In vi. 26 Lugd and Speculum following B have the transliteration 
Mauch or Maoch. The KZ cursives have dpous, and the two readings 
are conflated in AMN and many versions and according to z (marg) 
in Theodotion as well as the LXX. Both readings are evidently early 
but the obelus in & supports dpous as the original LXX. 

In vii. 24 it is almost certain that in omnem montem Efrem of Lugd, 
though agreeing with the Hebrew and supported only by a corrector 
of B and a few cursives, represents the true LXX, and that dpiw of 
the great majority of manuscripts is a corruption of an original dpe. 

In vi. 19 obtulit of Lugd Sah again follows B and the M.T. The 
other versions follow mpocextvncev of AMN and the KZ cursives ; 
the latter is intrinsically unlikely, representing no doubt a tendency 
to turn Gideon’s hospitality into a sacrifice. 

In vi. 21 at first sight avéBy of B Lugd Sah Theodotion may seem 
a correction to conform more closely to the M.T.; yet it is more 
likely that av7id0n of the majority of Greek manuscripts, though 
followed by Augustine and some versions, is a corruption of the 
Greek, since, though making good sense, it would be a unique 
rendering of the unquestioned Hebrew original. 

In the omission of a relative pronoun in iii. 1 and in the reading 
thy yhv for wnyyv in vii. 1 it is clear that A and most of the KZ 
cursives give us a subsequent corruption or alteration; and though 
in these two places the MN group supports B and Lugd our con- 
clusion is not affected that a reading of B and Lugd may represent 
the true LXX though in harmony with the M.T. 

The general agreement of Lugd, and in fact of the secondary 
versions in general, with the A KZ text has already been illustrated ; 
but where the A group is not supported by some at least of the 
KZ cursives Lugd seldom, and perhaps never very significantly, 
agrees with it. This fits in with the fact that the A group when 
unsupported is often Hexaplaric. 
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On the other hand, the agreement of Lugd with the KZ group, 
even when unsupported by the A group, is astonishingly great, pro- 
viding in fact one of the most remarkable characteristics of the LXX 
text of Judges. It is impossible here to mention more than a few 
of these agreements, of which many, though by no means all, are 
supported by k. Sometimes they are evidently wrong as in the 
insertion of Barak in iv. 11, where the subject of the verb is clearly 
Heber. Very many, such as those in vii. 20, ix. 34, xvi. 13, and 
xix. 20, are remarkable but have no special claim to represent the 
original LXX. In xx. 28 there is a long insertion in the KZ cursives, 
k, and Lugd; and at the end of ch. xvi the last verse of ch. iii is 
repeated with slight variations in the KZ group, k, &, and Lugd, so 
that Shamgar is inserted after Samson as well as after Ehud ; certainly 
one who fought against the Philistines fits in better after ch. xvi, but 
the whole reference to Shamgar may be a later insertion here as it 
almost certainly is after ch. iii; in xx. 22 the reading of glnow Lugd 
presupposes a different pointing of the Hebrew and may be early. 
In xviii. 21 Zgnow and Lugd read éragav in place of €@yxav of AB 
and émdragav of MN. Probably éra€av is correct, for it best explains 
the corruption in MN and it is marked 6’o’ in the margin of z (which 
is less open to suspicion when not agreeing with MN), and in ver. 31 
where B again has €@yxav the true reading is certainly éragfav. In 
viii. 7 and 16 KZ group Lugd and Sahidic translate by rp:BoAos the 
rather rare Hebrew word which is retained by other LXX manuscripts ; 
this is almost the only place where this group and Symmachus have 
a noteworthy agreement. In viii. 9 a reading of ginw Lugd has the 
support of Philo. In xii. 4 it is generally agreed that something 
should be omitted from the latter part of the verse as a corrupt 
repetition and extension of some words from ver. 5, and it is more 
likely that the exact extent of the omission is shown by gloptv Lugd 
than by the Hexaplaric sign in & which is followed by a few other 
cursives. 

But still more important and interesting are those numerous places 
where the KZ group is conflate, combining a widely supported 
reading with another found only in Lugd. In several of these cases 
the reading of Lugd seems to be an ancient one, corrected in the 
majority of manuscripts and conflated with the later correction in KZ. 

Good examples of this can be seen in viii. 11 (in quas confidebant), 
ix. 25 (aduocabant), xi. 25 (iudicatur iudicium), and xv. 14 (quibus 
erant stricta). In vi. 34, a verse containing three very clear connexions 
between Lugd and KZ, fratrem suum evidently depends on a primitive 
mistranslation, only found in the KZ cursives and k and there conflated 
with the reading of ABMN;; in ix. 37 the reading of AMN is stated 
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to be Aquila’s, and, if so, wouéves of the KZ group which is re- 
produced in both Lugd and the Sahidic may preserve a primitive 
LXX reading, for the transliteration of B is probably not original. 

But it is in ch. v that this is most conspicuous ; here Lugd pre- 
serves a different translation not only of single phrases but of complete 
sections of the ode, sometimes presupposing a different Hebrew and 
no doubt often quite incorrect, but evidently primitive ; and most of 
these readings are found elsewhere only in the KZ cursives and there 
alongside the normal LXX renderings; this is clearly seen at the 
beginning of ver. 23, at the end of ver. 28, and in the whole of 
vers. 29, 30 which in the KZ cursives are repeated after ver. 30 in 
a form remarkably like that underlying Lugd. In view of the next 
paragraph it may be said that the first, but only the first, of these 
three is supported by k. 

Equally remarkable is the connexion between Lugd and k. Out 
of dozens of readings peculiar to these two may be mentioned the 
insertion of kai éxmopevopevov awd and the consequent alteration of 
adrob to aiyAdp in iii. 24, and the insertion of karacxdmrwy in Vi. 30 
and of six words in vii. 20. But, as with the KZ cursives, the most 
significant connexions between k and Lugd are in ch. v where we 
notice in particular organa in ver. 11, pes in ver. 21, and adpropin- 
quauit calide between vers. 25 and 26, the KZ cursives inserting 
Geppds a little later. Most of these must be considered primitive 
blunders, and of some of them the explanation can be seen; but it 
is clear that in this chapter at least k and Lugd and the KZ cursives 
give us traces of a very ancient translation of the ode of which there 
are no signs in any other manuscripts. Another connexion between 
k and Lugd must be mentioned where all other manuscripts are 
wrong and they alone preserve the correct reading. In i. 10 Lugd 
has Nomen autem Chebron erat ante Cariathar the corresponding 
words in Augustine being Nomen autem erat Chebron Cariathar boc 
sepher. Sepher is evidently wrong; Hebron was Kiriath-arba and 
Sepher has apparently come in from a similar note a little later where 
the earlier name of Debir is given as Kiriath Sepher; but the mistake 
is found not only in Augustine but in all Greek manuscripts except 
k which has xapiaapBox and 6, which has apBé« only, and probably 
the ar at the end of Cariathar is a fragment of Arba. In Augustine’s 
quotation of this and the following verses we notice that ante in 
ver. 10 and the name Ascham in ver. 12 are omitted by MNy Aug 
only, while in ver. 11 these alone insert a relative. It is clear that 
Augustine’s Greek manuscript of Judges was remarkably like MNy. 

Two other readings in ch. i introducing other cursives are of great 
interest. In i. g where Lugd has habitantem in monte et austrum quae 
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pertendebant ad eum usque ad afilioten, whatever this may mean, it is 
clear that quae pertendebant depends on a Greek reading found in }, 
only, while ad afilioten comes from one preserved in 5, and defsz, 
which a note in z says is the reading of ‘none of the four’. This 
was no doubt true at the time, for it is a primitive misrendering 
corrected in all types of LXX texts and surviving only in Lugd and 
these few cursives. A similar case is found in i. 16 where instead of 
representing pera tod Aaod Lugd has cum eo Amalec and a conflation 
of these two appears in defsz and the Sahidic. The connexion of the 
Kenites with Amalec is often referred to, e.g. in 1 Sam. xv. 6; and 
Moore in his commentary, without knowing Lugd, decided that the 
original reading here was the one which is actually that of Lugd only, 
though it appears in a conflated form in these few cursives and the 
Sahidic. 

The two readings just quoted lead to an important suggestion, for 
efsz are constant supporters of B, and it is probable that they here 
give us the original readings of the B group. It would seem that the 
B text is a thorough revision of an early text in many places more 
primitive than the AMN text, and that in some places where B itself 
has been revised the earlier text survives in its attendant cursives. 
If this is true, coincidences between Lugd and these cursives may be 
regarded as possible primitive readings whether B itself supports 
them or not. In xix. 8 B itself has again been conformed to the 
prevailing LXX reading, and it is again almost certain that the true 
LXX< is to be sought in the B cursives, which in this place are sup- 
ported, with minor variations, by Z and most of its cursives and 
apparently by Lugd. 

The connexion of Lugd with the early element in the B text and 
with the KZ group is probably not independent of its peculiar 
connexion with k. This cursive (H & P 58) is a thirteenth-century 
Octateuch manuscript at Rome which throughout the Hexateuch is 
strongly Hexaplaric, but in Judges has a very mixed type of text; 
for while it is still rather Hexaplaric, at least in the early chapters, it 
often joins the KZ group and yet in other places is a fairly regular 
though not a consistent follower of the B group. The connexions of 
Lugd with the early element in the B text and with the KZ group 
and with k are therefore quite consistent, and probably often give us, 
especially when supported by the Sahidic or some other version, 
a text which can be regarded as the earliest form of the LXX re- 
coverable even if it has no uncial support whatever. 

In his introduction to Tyconius Burkitt maintained that there are 
renderings found in the OL. representing Greek readings which have 
disappeared from every known Greek manuscript but which preserve 
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the genuine text of the LXX. In these passages he noticed that the 
OL. is sometimes but not always supported by one or both Egyptian 
versions, and he concluded that our Greek manuscripts, so imposing 
by their number and apparent independence, have common corrupt 
elements, and their agreement does not of necessity imply the general 
voice of antiquity. He was writing of the OL. text of the Prophets, 
but in the preceding pages we have already come across several OL. 
readings in Judges which are superior to most or all of the Greek 
manuscripts, and a few others are here added, preference being given 
to those which are also superior to the Hebrew. 

In ii. 1 the M.T. ‘Came up from Gilgal to Bochim’ seems at first 
sight satisfactory, though the presence of the article before Bochim 
in the Hebrew, which is omitted in ver. 5, and the fact that the 
earlier name might be expected here instead of the name given to 
the place in consequence of the events now to be related, prepare us 
for the doubts raised by the LXX. The uncials all have ‘From 
Gilgal to Klauthmon [representing Bochim] and to Bethel and to the 
house of Israel’. The last nine words, omitted by x and under an 
obelus in %, evidently belong to an early LXX text. It is clear, too, 
that Bethel and the House of Israel (Beth Israel) are duplicates of 
something, doubtless Bethel, which stood at one time in the Hebrew. 
Lugd Sah alone, reading ‘ From Gilgal to Klauthmon and to Bethel’, 
give Bethel without its doublet. Actually Klauthmon could quite 
well be spared, and though no manuscript omits it, Lugd indirectly 
witnesses that the word came into the Latin Version at a different 
time from the rest of the story by using the Greek word here and 
translating by ploratio in ver. 5. 

In ix. 24 the M.T. with its change of subject (that the violence... 
might come and that he might lay their blood upon Abimelech) is 
very harsh. The LXX retained both verbs but translated the first 
as if it were Hiphil (to bring the violence and lay, &c.); the R.V. 
relieves the awkwardness by turning the second verb into a passive. 
Lugd Sah omit the second verb (ut¢superueniat iniquitas ...et sanguis) 
and this is probably correct. In glnow the second verb stands in 
a different place from that which it has in other Greek manuscripts, 
another indication that it was not in the original LXX. 

In xvi. 2 there seems to be a conflation ‘They laid wait for him 
all night in the gate of the city, and they were quiet all the night’ 
both in the LXX and the M.T. Moore, not knowing Lugd, would 
omit the first half; it is more likely that Lugd is correct in omitting 
the second. 

In xvi. 13, 14 the Hebrew is clearly defective, there being a lacuna 
between the two verses, the general purport of which is given by the 
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Greek and secondary versions. The OL. has clear connexions with 
the KZ group but is inferior to the LXX on the whole, being hope- 
lessly astray in some particulars; but in one respect it corrects the 
LXX, which misunderstanding the ‘ pin’ took it as a peg driven into 
the wall, and hence three times in these verses the words eis tov 
Toixov Or €x Tot Toixov appear. The first occurrence is marked in G 
and the third in G and ® with an obelus showing that the words, 
though condemned in the Hexaplaric revision, were previously in the 
LXX. They do not appear in Lugd, which was evidently based on 
a Greek text earlier than one which is itself rightly regarded as pre- 
Hexaplaric. 

In xix. 16 Moore, opposing all Hebrew and Greek authorities, 
supposed that the clause but the men of the place were Benjamites was 
a later addition; it appears in two forms in different manuscripts, 
and the obelus in & shows that the commoner LXX reading is 
a Hexaplaric change to conform to the M.T. The earlier LXX is 
preserved by the KZ cursives with which N here exceptionally agrees, 
but Lugd witnesses to a still earlier LXX reading which omitted the 
words altogether. 

In xx. 27b, 28a we have the only reference to the Ark and High 
Priest in Judges, and it has been suspected that the passage is late as 
the reason for its insertion is obvious. In AG, which here seem 
Hexaplaric, it is found in the same place as in the M.T., but in 
a rather different place in BMN;; it is omitted in Lugd only, but 
the reference to the High Priest is omitted by fs, and this may indi- 
cate its omission from the early text of the B group also. 

The pre-Hexaplaric character of Lugd has incidentally made itself 
clear time after time in this and the previous article. Burkitt claimed 
that the OL. version of the Prophets brings us the best independent 
proof we have that the Hexaplaric signs can be relied upon for the 
reconstruction of the LXX, and such a claim can be made quite as 
confidently for the Lugd Judges. One example may be added here, 
chosen not only because no Greek manuscript preserves the original 
LXX exactly but also because we have so far seldom referred to the 
OL. text of the Speculum which, like Lucifer, has a very close con- 
nexion indeed with Lugd. 

In xv. 5 Lugd Spec have succendit spicas (Spec spica) eorum et quae 
metita erant. AG and the KZ cursives have, with slight variations, 
a conflate reading évervpucev rods ardyvas Kai Ta mpooreDepiopéeva 
a6 otoBijs Kal Ews éot@ros, the words from rovs to mpooreBepiopéva 
being marked with an obelus in G and omitted in x. M (N is here 
missing) has the same but omitting xai ra mpooreBepiopéva, while 
B has an entirely different rendering. The OL. is derived from the 
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words marked with the obelus in G and evidently gives us the original 
LXX, which survives partly in M and wholly in AG &c., but is 
conflated in all except the OL. with another reading which is probably 
Theodotion’s as z (marg) marks it o’@’. The Hexaplaric character of 
A, and of course G, is not unusual, but such Hexaplaric insertions 
in the KZ group are rare. 

Enough has been said of Augustine’s text and its constant assimila- 
tion to MNy throughout his Quaestiones and Locutiones in Hepta- 
teuchum from which all the quotations from Augustine given above 
are taken, and where the constant use of a Greek manuscript was 
natural and seems clear. Apart from these two works his longest 
quotation from Judges is perhaps vi. 36-40 in Epis ad Cath de Unit 
Eccl. Such a quotation would naturally depend on a Latin version 
directly or indirectly rather than on a Greek manuscript, and here 
we find a remarkable agreement with Lugd. The opening words are 
in both Et dixit Gedeon ad dominum, quoniam tu saluum facies Israhel 
in manu mea; and even in these few words there are four notable 
coincidences ; quoniam here exceptionally translates ef and not 6ér1, 
tu is represented in a minority of Greek manuscripts including only 
one uncial, only a few cursives have the future cwoeis, and every 
Greek manuscript puts in manu mea before Israhel. There are there- 
fore many departures from a literal translation of the normal Greek 
text, and every one is found in both Latin texts. The whole passage 
contains other coincidences which taken together provide an interesting 
piece of evidence for the unity of the OL. and also show that some 
trivial points which might seem eccentricities of a single manuscript 
really found a place in that version. 

The references to Judges in Tertullian are brief but important, 
and raise interesting questions which cannot be dealt with here, but 
do not affect the general conclusions arrived at in this article. 

A. V. BILLEN 


NOTES ON THE PSALMS. I. 1-72 


THE notes here offered, in the hope of solving some of the riddles 
still remaining in the Hebrew text of the Psalms, to which are added 
a few suggestions on difficult passages in the Prophets, are set out in 
the briefest possible form, in view of the need of economy in printed 
matter.’ 


* I take the opportunity of withdrawing two tentative explanations of diffi- 
culties previously put forward, that of yn> in Ps. 13 5 in H.T.R. xxix. 171 
in favour of Hare’s simple emendation (repeated by Ehrlich) and of WM in 
Isa. 33 in J.T.S. xxiii. 69 in favour of Néldeke’s solution of the problem. 
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22: WINWTH O39] “~ TIO} "11 ‘ and rulers take counsel together’ 
with the LXX’s ovvyy@noav (cp. Aq., Symm., Pesh., Vulg.°, Targ., 
Syroh.); so T®© = ovvaywyy elsewhere in the O.T. (Jer. 611). Al- 
though a second ‘0° = ‘710 is possible,‘ the alteration of the M.T. here 
postulated (cp. Ps. 31 14) is very slight, and there is other authority 


not only for the Hithpa. (J. b. Sir. 817, 93, 42 12) but also for the 
Ni. (J. b. Sir. 7 14) of this root. 


The basic meaning of the vswd is that of blackness, as in the 
Hebr. o°ym ‘NO ‘melancholy’ (J. b. Sir. 4029)? and the Arab. 3,- I 
‘was black’; hence comes the idea of obscurity, mystery, or secrecy, 
as in the Hebr. M3¥ ‘IO ‘dark counsel’ (J. b. Sir. 4123) and the 


Arab. 3, ‘spoke deceitfully with (a person)’. At the same time he 
who is in the secret counsels of the group is the leader, which explains 
the LXX’s xparaiwpa for the M. T. 8 ‘Tid (Ps. 25 14), which the Arab. 
3(,) I‘ was s noble ; ruled’ and >,. ‘authority’} supports. Finally, 
the Arab. >\,- ‘heart’s core’ attests the use of the same root for the 
dark and mysterious centre of a thing and so justifies the Pesh.’s 
was o> for the M.T.’s ay IOS (Ezek. 13 9).' 


45: WT)... TPR WANN) WO] TD... NP “NN 
‘be angry but sin not; feel hatred’... but be silent’, i.e. if you 


must feel rancour, keep it to yourselves; cp. Arab. ,\, ‘sowed dis- 
cord’, .. ‘felt hatred’ (s. Ps. 71 10).° 


5 4: MBSE) 1P2~ TW WPI] 77 JRA) 1719(9) Joyy ’2 ‘at morning 
I will lay out the burnt offering and set it (on the fire)’ for thee’ ;° 


cp. Arab. Wie ordine ac in seriem disposuit, de carne siccanda et assanda 
and Vite in seriem dispositus super prunas ut assetur? (Freytag). 


Kennicott’s ">3 = ie surmounts the difficulty that JY ‘laid out’ 
and MBS ‘waited’ are not eiusdem generis, and the rhythm of 3+2 


? Fraenkel in B.A.S.S. iii. 69; Barth ap. Brockelmann, G.V.G.S.S. i. 275. 

* Cp. J.B.L. lv. 113-14. 

3 Perhaps also Acc. sadu ‘mastery’ (s. 7.B.L. lv. 102). 

* Not therefore implying an original MY JIN3 (Cornill). 

5 Houbigant conj. NT. 

© Cp. Hebr. “X71 used metaphorically of sore spots (Lev. 13 51, 52, 14 44) 
and pricking thorns (Ezek. 28 24). 

7 Kennicott, Remarks on Select Passages, 224. 

§ Briggs with Pesh. 

9 Cp. Lane, Arab.-Engl. Lex. 1. iii. 1693 and vii. 2492, where Vise ‘(flesh- 


meat) cut into slices’ and +s ‘(flesh-meat) cut into strips, oblong pieces’ 
(s. Ps. 102 4, Leningrad) for drying or roasting are contrasted. 
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beats is recovered by 719(") which as the understood object of J7¥ 
has easily been omitted by an oversight." 

55: 97 FI x2] 7 AW ” ‘evil doth not attract thee’ (|| PDN) ; 
cp. Syr. J2q, cupidus,* whence sin, incitavit, attraxit. Such a reading 
avoids the awkward acc. case with 3 which, though old,‘ is hard to 
explain ; the M.T.’s vocalization may be aimed at evading a rather 
crude anthropomorphism. 


68: *y7187993 ‘on account of all the hostility’ towards me’ 
(| 09D); cp. o*%YaN ‘union’ (Zech. 117, 14), O°YPIN ‘prevention of 
seizure for debt’ (Prov. 11 15), and O°7313 ‘ treachery’ (Prov. 23 28)° 
for similar abstract nouns (s. Ps. 69 20). 


75: op “1s ym ‘and I have rescued him that was for no 
reason mine enemy ’, i.e. if I have been so foolish as to requite a friend 
with evil or to do an enemy a good turn, may I be destroyed! The 
passage has been misunderstood owing to its un-Christian sentiment, 
which, however, is not unparalleled in the Psalter. 


917: JVI ‘acrostic poem’(?); cp. Syr. kiia.o literarum elementa 
and Arab. sl ‘alphabet’, perhaps originally so called from the 
monotonous droning repetition of the alphabet in the schoolroom.’ 


Ought then 1737 to stand at the head of Pss. 9-10, which are alpha- 
betically constructed ? 
103-5: nyw¥22... PI] 
ynvan-9> onde ce TA93 WR TID AW PR 
ny-b23 277 YM sTI-779 pwN-93 1392 WX 
‘he contemneth*® Yahweh in the pride of his countenance, 
‘and (that) ‘‘God shall not seek me out” is all of his purpose ; 
‘he saith in his heart “I shall not be moved to all generations, 
“‘my? ways are sure at all times.” 
Thus sense is obtained and, by the transfer of 17) 179... TN 
from ver. 6, rhythmical balance is restored. 


* Cp. Ps. 5513 (Buhl; s. ¥.7.S. xxxiii. 41-2). 

7e.8. besemd Vom, ‘attracted by (a love of) strife’ and JK\us, Ks he sm, 
‘attracted by (a Jove of) jewelry’ (Payne-Smith, Th. Syr. i. 769). 

3 Cp. Hebr. m7 ‘ provoked’ (strife). 4B. Talm. Chag. 12b. 

5 Cp. Isa. 131 (Buhl ap. Procksch); s. Brockelmann, G.V.G.S.S. i. 342-3. 

® Cp. H. M. Weil in Archives d’ Histoire du Droit Oriental, ii. 222. 

7 Cp. Isa. 28 10, where p? VP 13> 13 perhaps represents the voice of the 
master repeating ceaselessly ‘(say) saw for ’S (sddé), qaw for ’P (qép)’ to his 
pupils (Wellhausen). 

* With the omission of YW", wrongly repeated from ver. 3 (Sievers). 

9 Herkenne. 
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108: uby?.. . Try] 
D721 MNP-N? iw Tas? MOon> yry 
“his eyes spy out’ the hapless, 
his footstep* is not wearied nor stoopeth’, 

i.e. he is unwearied in searching out his victim. Again rhythm is 
restored by transferring M9N... WN from ver. 6 and sense is ob- 
tained by emending it as above;’ the only remaining uncertainty 


is the exact position of this verse if the restoration of its text is 
accepted. 


129: OT "399 mdz OND] “NX “2 NYT OD ‘like worms thou 
holdest vile the sons of man’, which is nearer to the M.T. than 77993 
(Gunkel) and %33 nit (Graetz and Herkenne), merely postulating 
a coll. O° beside m5 (cp. [yin] beside myn) and 4” (cp. Jud.- 
Aram. 91 ‘to be lightly esteemed’) beside 95r. 


15.4: OR} PPYD AIZ}] ON “YI AYR} ‘he is despised‘ in his own 
eyes and° rejected’; both are finite verbs (|| 933). 


Ibid. : 92. - + 93%}. Probably displaced from after ww>-Sy in 
ver. 3. 


179: "A] ‘NW; cp. Prov. 1926, where 770 is used of assault- 
ing a single person.° 


17 11: WWW] MWR ‘they are hard on my tracks’ (Herkenne ; 


cp. Arab. PS ‘followed the track of’), not ‘they count me happy’ 
(Pesh.; cp. Symm.). 


1712: i397] "RaT ‘they watch me’, after the LXX’s and Aq.’s 
bréAaBov pe; cp. Syr. yp? spectavit, observavit (Brockelmann). 


1714: O°93 op?n] ‘na op>n ‘destroy them’ in (the midst of) 
life’ or ‘amongst the living’, as the Acc. faldqu I. i ‘to perish’, II. i 


‘to destroy’ (cp. Arab. 31+ ‘was shabby, worn out’ and Eth. 4A 
[haléga] ‘was consumed, perished’) suggests. The Acc. mimma limnu 
$a taziru uhallaq ina mati ‘whatever is evil that thou hatest he 
(sc. Gilgami8) will destroy in the land ’® illustrates the use of this root. 


* Buhl. * Graetz w. LXX, Pesh., Vulg.°, Jer.# 
3 Cp. Ps. 3731 (YOUR TyN XY). + LXX, Vulg.®, Jer." 
5 Hebr. MSS. 

6 Cp. ¥.T.S. xxxv. 383. 

7 Cp. Syroh.’s yo! e>2 = op>n ‘divide them’. 

8 Jensen in Schrader’s K.B. VI. i. 148-9,5-2¢- 
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273: MI). .- MINOX] TIN... “NN “Xk on account of the fem. 
verb; the Acc. mdnitu ‘camping-place’ and the Aram. nim ‘camp’* 
support the fem. form. 


31 14: oy i OFO2] “y ” oOTIOma ‘when they take counsel 
together against me’ with LXX, Aq., Symm., Pesh., Vulg.°, Jer.", 
Targ., Syroh. (s. Ps. 2 2). 

329: Di? Pty JOTNNWINDa] “N “m2 “29 ity ‘whose course is 
for checking, must be* curbed with bit and bridle’,> cp. the Hebr. 
“ty = Arab. se ‘onset’? (cp. sacl ‘started’ a horse), as Ehrlich’ 
suggests (s. Ps. 13920); the Hebr. 0923 is then here used, like the 
Syr. ps,” not of binding the horse’s mouth but of checking its 
career. 

3514: ° MD yD] “Y ‘RD YTD ‘bowing down’ (in grief)* as 
(for) a brother of mine’; cp. Isa. 40 28-9 for the form of the sentence 


(fin. verb—pron. suffix—participle—fin. verb, all with the same 
subject). 


363: xa)... xund] iad piy xgpr-w> ‘(that) the sin of his 
tongue? will not be found out’, referring back to YYD ON in ver. 2. 


378: yIa2~-ye IWNA-YN] YT? ’R ‘nN ’R ‘fret not thyself to 


thine own hurt’," i.e. because fretting recoils on one’s own head. 


37 35: PY] yuNyY ‘behaving in a violent manner’ (LXX, Aq.), as 
the || WN seems to require a participle. 


3810: "NAD ‘all my lament’, as ‘all my desire’ hardly suits 
the content (|| °MM3N); cp. Arab. ol ‘lamented, bewailed’" (an 
obviously onomatopoeic root). 


* e.g. in Zkr i. 5, 6, 7 (cp. 9), Pnmw 13, 16, 17. 

* Cp. Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebr. Lex. 517-18 under 5 (7 f-g). 

3 After transposing TOR 3? 53 after °33310N in ver. 7 (Gunkel). 

4 Cp. Pesh.’s yoo LadZ (s. ¥.T.S. xxxvi. 154-5 on Ps. 103 5). 

5 Cp. Isa. 1431, where too Ehrlich (Randglossen, iv. 57) ingeniously reads 
my {m3 7713 Ts (for T’TYWIA) ‘and none is isolated, straggles at the 
onset thereof’ (sc. of the smoke). 

* e.g. wm ahs ads errorem fraenaverunt (Payne-Smith, Th. Syr. i. 536). 

7 Weir in Expos. VI. v. 158. 8 Cp. Judges 11 35. 

9 Dyserinck; cp. Ps. 5913 (72°D NNOM), 14010 ("NV 4ny¥), Job 630 
(ny 21793). 

*” Cp. Ps. 154, where v3? ‘to hurt’ ought probably to be read yi? 
“to hurt himself’ =‘ to his own hurt’ (Herkenne with Jer.", Targ.). 

" Cp. Néldeke, N.B.S.S. 190°. 
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3812: "9 2] 19y “3D ‘sat opposite’* or ‘aloof’;* cp. Syr. 
eq consedit.3 


39 3: MIT] "MDT (Schlég] with Targ.) or rather "Nit ‘I am 
still’ (through an original M7), as an intrans. form is required.‘ 


414: P9n2 Hpy] “MiyNZ yom ‘he (sc. Yahweh) doth turn‘ (i.e. 
remake)° my bed when I am ill’,? a correction which takes account 
of all the letters in the M.T. 


419: ia piss Sy*3-9397] “2 % “27537 ‘a devilish plague® is 
fastened tight upon him’; on this view pts? will be the only occur- 
rence of the Q. of p1¥ (cp. Arab. 3. ‘was narrow, tight, tenacious’). 


The emendation of the noun, however, well suits both verb and 
general context. 


424: RK “PRQ] “NX OM PIND ‘on account of them that said unto 


me’ (cp. Ps. 1221) rather than ’® O92 (Olshausen with Hebr. 
MSS.), as there is no antecedent for the suffix (as there is in ver. 12). 


449: u2>q oou3] u2d7 “Xa ‘in God do we boast’ or ‘shout, 
rejoice’ after Jer."’s gaudebimus; cp. Arab. \ ‘shouted, rejoiced’. 
Elsewhere the Hebr. %97 is used of shouting in madness (which is 
perhaps the reason why the Massoretes have avoided it here; but it 
is merely an onomatopoeic root for any kind of shouting). 


455: 4?.-- 329] 
ae? MAT WI PTS] «| ABM. NE IIT“ 329 
‘ride on for the sake of (= to win) loyalty and submission,’ and the 
dread deeds of thy right hand” shall give thee * plenteous™ victory ’” 
must be read, as a rhythm of 4+ 4 beats is required. 


1 Verb implied in LXX’s jyyroay = Wy ‘they touched, reached, arrived’. 

2 Cp. Gen. 21 16 (723 IM). 

3 Clearly 117° must be deleted as a gloss (Briggs) due to misunderstanding 
a unique verb. 

4 Cp. Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gr. § 67a. 5 Pesh. 

® Daiches in 7.R.A.S. 1936, 286. 7 Cp. Isa. 389. 

* Lagarde, Pr. Ch. xlvii; cp. Ps. 185 (¥9°73 °9M)). That byr>3 "37 
(Ps. 101 3) also occurs does not militate against Lagarde’s suggestion which 
suits the || clause. 

9 Baethgen. © Cp. Job 3714 (ON nin'?b)}). " Ehrlich. 

% Cp. Ps. 91 16 for the metaphorical use of the root; s. ¥.T.S. xxxvi. 151-3 
FIN = TN. 

3 LXX, Vulg.°, Targ., Syroh., Hebr. MSS., all reading PTS) for PTS; cp. 
S. R. Driver, Tenses}, 279, for the order (object, verb, subject). 
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4514: MID~47] FIZ2? (Gunkel) or rather 9971733?, which 
accounts for the 9, again found with the object in ver. 15. 

4516: my72m] 7y29in (Gunkel) or rather 93°31, as an act. verb 
is required by the context on Gunkel’s restoration of the text; the 
misvocalization is due to the unusual form.’ 


4814: NW UO ‘bestride her palaces’, after the Arab. Wi 
‘parted the legs’ (cp. LXX’s xaradséAeoGe and Jer."’s separate) ; S 
Ass. pussuk/qu ‘to travel’ is clearly a cognate verb.’ 


499-10: Tiy mM :O2iy Sim] ‘y> tm ’y ‘rm ‘that he should 
still live and endure? for ever’;* cp. Arab. si> ‘lasted long, remained 


for ever’. Syntax requires that the juss. should precede the consec. 
clause. 


49 14: (SF? OFZ OF INN] ISM “D3 “81 ‘and (of) their henchmen 
(who) run‘ at their bidding’; in other words, the fate of those who 
are self-confident, i.e. trust in their own riches, and of their toadies 
and imitators is the same. Thus O7° NX must be taken from “718° 
‘back-standing’, which is used of (i) one who is content to take 
a place in the background, as in “MX OFX ‘ordinary man’;? (ii) a 
‘follower’ or henchman, as here ; and (iii) of a ‘ backer’ or ‘supporter’ 
in the legal sense of ‘guarantor’, as in 29 “"w"5> ToNN) DDN, if 
corrected to 29 “w°"¥> “INN wn ‘and His justice (is) the guarantor 
of all the upright of heart’.* The Acc. ahur(r)ii ‘ younger son ; private 
person’ (which attests the antiquity of this usage of the root) as well 
as the post-Bibl. Hebr. "& ‘backer, guarantor ; responsible person’ 
and Talm.-Aram. "8% ‘servant’ support it.’ 


5020: I27N FNRI IW ‘thou sittest (and) speakest against’ or 
rather ‘thou sittest (and) turnest thy back on thy brother’; for it 
may be doubted whether ’2 137 ‘spoke about’ ever has the sense 
of ¥y 2°t ‘spoke against’. Is not the verb in all passages cited for 
this usage ’3 2° ‘turned the back on, rejected’™ or, in a weakened 


* Cp. Jer. 522 (JAJTBV2), 24 (APRZ?). 

* Behrens, Ass.-bab. Br. 3. 3 Landersdorfer ap. Peters. 

‘ Deleting OWD3 TD Ip" as spoiling the rhythm (Abbott and Buhl). 

5 Baethgen with Agq., Jer.4, Syroh. 

* Co. “T?, whence O79, for the form. 

7 Prov. 28 23; s. Z. At. W. iii. 147. 8 Ps, 9415 (Herkenne). 

9 The N.-Bab. urkiu ‘after-man’ and kutulli ‘hind-man’ = ‘ follower, 
servant’ show the same semantic development (s. Augapfel, Bab. Rechtsurk. 22). 

*° Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebr. Lex. 181 under AT 5. 

* Cp. Gen. 4313-14 (s. J.T.S. xxxii. 250-1), Jer. 3120 (s. 7.Q.R., N.S. 
XXViii. 120), Ps. 756 (s. Z. At. W. lii. 55-6); also Job 1918 and Cant. 56 
(s. Eitan in ¥.0.R., N.S. xiv. 38-41). 
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sense, ‘turned away from’? The crucial passage is O° “27M 
927 UID NOM AW IT AWE. JR pI MeN: - + ANA PAM 
‘and M. and A. turned away from M. ... and they said: Hath 
Yahweh indeed spoken only with M.? hath He not spoken also with 
us ?’ (Num. 12 1-2), where it is inconceivable that ‘2 "27 can mean 
both ‘spoke against’ and ‘spoke with’ in two consecutive verses." 
So the same idiom may be found in mWm2) O>RI oA 7274 
‘and the people turned away from God and from M.’ (Num. 21 5) 
and ‘J31 17°23 WaT ‘we have turned against Yahweh and against 
thee’ (Num. 21 7), as also in Joy? OX YoTA TAX ONYRI 3M 
2°73 n'7v ‘and they turned away from God; they said: Can God 
prepare a table in the wilderness?’ (Ps. 78 19); here O°*N"R3 3M 
is a gloss, as the rhythm shows (Briggs), which, however, would 
never have been added if it meant practically the same thing as 
YVR and was not a phrase specially recalling the story of the people’s 
rejection of, or turning against, God as told in the Pentateuch. 


518: ninw3 HSH NpX-]I ‘behold! thou hast stored up truth in 
hidden places’,* after the primitive sense of the root as preserved 


in the Arab. laa» ‘ put in store, preserved’. 


5112: Tid} 9 ‘the spirit of a steadfast man’, not ‘a steadfast 
spirit’ (R.V., marg.); for M1 cannot be masc. here and fem. in 
ver. 19 (M933 NM); cp. V3 nM ‘the breath of a mighty one’ = 
‘a mighty wind’ (Job 82), even though such a translation is im- 
permissible.} 


554: TR "2y wyrrD ‘for they dislodged iniquity upon me’, 
a not impossible use of the root in view of the Eth. 72m: @ra; 
RAANta; AON: CAhav-; (méta limi se’latémii la‘la re’sdmil) ‘he 
turned for them their iniquity upon their own head(s)’.4 If then the 
metaphorical usage is permissible, so is the literal use in O7¥Y WD 
o’"mi ‘may they dislodge, i.e. tip, coals upon them’ (Ps. 140 11). 


569: "T3] "Tas ‘my sleeplessness’; cp. Syr. .5 ‘was agitated, 
awoke’ and Arab. \(,) ‘was sleepless’. 


* The juxtaposition of ’3 DT ‘spoke with’ and ’3 "3°T ‘turned the back 
on’ is no more surprising than that of Y3T *hindmost shrine’ and 317 
‘speaking’ in two consecutive verses of the same Psalm (Ps. 28 2-3) and than 
that in "99 Www D4 ND9M (Dan. 424); for the ultimate identity of the 
roots has been long forgotten and they are regarded as totally different words. 

2 Cp. Job 38 36 (s. A.F.S.L. lii. 167). 

3 Cp. OTP NY with OPA NN (Exod. 10 19). 

4 2 Esdras 145 (Dillmann). 5 With Hebr. MSS. 
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5611: 127 Spay ays] Aim “AX ~“I2T2 ‘with my words will 
I praise Yahweh’; cp. LXX and Vulg.°, implying "27 for 927 in 
ver. 5." 

577: "D1 "PP “eyp'? w>d7 NY ‘they prepared a net for my feet; 
my soul (=I myself) turned aside’, i.e. avoided it; here then the 
Hebr. *B5 is used like the Arab. S* desisted, refrained from; with- 
drew (from a place)’.* In other words, the root has the senses both 
of bending down and of bending aside. The masc. sing. verb before 
a fem. subject is a permissible idiom,’ as also is the intrans. usage of 
the uncontracted form of an 9’’¥ verb‘ (unless TiDD here as read by 
Street and 1p} in the next line are preferred). 

58 2: BYR] OK ‘gods’ (Lowth) or perhaps rather 0°9(°)& ‘nobles’,5 
as it is surely the wicked in high places who are addressed. 

595: ‘Nx yp?) ‘NXP’? ‘at my crying’.* 

5912: oy97n~>Rx] oaA->oK ‘leave them not alone’ or ‘let them 
not escape’; cp. Arab. a» ‘forsook’. The name of the fugitive 
‘Hagar’ comes from the same root, which is therefore Hebrew as 
well as Arabic. 

5913: ByNQD W497) iNpy—I37] “22 “9 “vw MIT ‘if they speak 
with their lips, let them be taken in their pride’, which falls in with 
Baethgen’s and Gunkel’s restoration of vers. 12-14. The error is due 
to not recognizing the use of the acc. case to express the organ.’ 

607: Yl Ae? Aywin ‘open wide* thy right hand and answer 
us/me’, if the literal sense of the Vys* may here be assumed, as the 


Arab. in| m4 ‘abundance’ (Dozy) and eli) y pals “wide-embracing’ 


(Kazimirski) suggest (s. Ps. 108 7). 


* Where the clause must be deleted (Wellhausen with LXX, Pesh., Vulg.°). 

* Cp. Zorell, Psalt. ex hebr. lat. 138-9, who, however, takes the Hebr. *P> 
in a trans. sense, as also the Arab. US ‘drove away’ (cp. Syr. @3 se inclinavit 
and also inclinavit), making God in the 3rd pers. the subject; but He is in 
the 2nd pers. elsewhere in this Psalm. 

3 Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gramm. § 67 bb. 4 Ibid. § 1450. 

5 Cp. Phoen. ox (Cooke, N.-S.I. 102); s. Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebr. 
Lex. 18 under Son. 

® Cp. Judges 81 (3? MIIP N23). 

7 Cp. ANP "6 (Ps. 6617) and so on. 

® Winckler (Gesch. Isr. ii. 205") conj. NOW; cp. Harris and Mingana, 
Odes and Psalms of Solomon’, i. 35 [= ii. 278] 144, which seems to support 
this suggestion ; it may, however, be suggested that the Odist’s pao/ like 
Winckler’s TOW is simply a guess to evade a forgotten usage. 
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May the same verb not be used literally also in 813% M7 YIN 
7? ‘JT ywim on73 ‘ Y. hath withholden thee from blood-guiltiness 
and from opening wide thine hand for thyself’ (1 Sam. 25 26; 
cp. 33), i.e. from seizing what he wanted? The traditional transla- 
tion is hardly possible for two reasons: that the change of subject 
between the two infin. verbs is intolerably harsh, and that there is 
no question of David’s saving himself or even indeed of winning 
a victory, as the expression may be translated, while the R.V.’s 
‘avenging thyself with thine own hand’ gives it an extension of 
meaning not justified by usage. 

Another use of the literal sense of this root may be found in 
*Myvin} "MTT "Dix ‘I, 1 have declared (it) and expatiated (on it)’* 
(Isa. 43 12), after the Arab. oF ‘used a word in an extended sense’ 
(Kazimirski) and ‘expatiated on’ (Hava); cp. we dS ‘drew 
a long bow in speaking’ (Spiro). : 

628: ormog... WE] ormdRD ION : OND “Tiy “WE ‘the rock of 
my refuge* and} my shelter. Take shelter‘ in God’. The insertion 
of Ion, lost by haplography, restores a rhythm of 3 + 3 beats. 

644: VW ZT OY 177) “9 “7 O'SND 177 or 377 ‘they discharge 
bitter word(s) like arrows’ ;5 cp. Acc. rida I. i ‘to fly (birds)’, ITI. ii 
‘to launch’ and Syr. }$% cucurrit (sermo), impulit.° 


647: pay 32) Mx IMP] ’v “71 WR "pi or perhaps rather WRI ’P) 
‘and the inward thought is desperate’? or perhaps rather ‘evil and 
the heart is deep’, i.e. ‘with wicked thoughts and cunning® heart’; 
the error, one of haplography, will then be due to.a misunderstanding 
of the Aram. 7X3. 


65 13: IZ) NIN} Wy] 2 12 Wy? ‘the pastures of the desert 
shall be watered’, which is suggested by Symm.’s dpucyAwOjoovra,” 


since the vgrf is frequently applied to clouds. The error is due to 
repeating the same verb from ver. 12. 


* Deleted by Graetz against the Vss. and the rhythm. 

* Buhl (cp. LXX, Pesh., Hebr. MSS.). 

3 Duhm with LXX, Pesh., Hebr. MSS. (cp. Syroh.). 

* Buhl, who, however, has not seen that both "Of7) and JOM are necessary. 

5 Gunkel. 

© Cp. [*nar|kabat timé urruhif futardi ‘launch speedily the chariot of the 
storms’ (Langdon, Creation, ii. 118). 

7 Cp. ¥.T.S. xxxvi. 153-4. 

5 Acc. emqgu ‘profound’ and ‘wise’ comes from the same root. 

9 Cp. Isa. 502 (s. Torrey, Second Isaiah, 391); Ezra 412. 


© Cp. LXX’s yvodwincovra, which the Acc. ardpu, erépu ‘to be dark, cloudy, 
misty’ explains. 
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6611: MT¥—2] Ai W¥72 ‘into straits," O Yahweh’; for the 7 
looks like the remnant of an abbreviated m7” which the rhythm 
requires. 

68 20: unyw SRT uP-opYy?] ” “NN wony? ‘(in regard) to our 
troubles God is our salvation’; cp. MIN3IN Nw> ‘escape (in regard) 
to = from death’ in ver. 21 for the force of the preposition. The 
error is due to the unique 0”y ‘burden, toil, trouble’. 

6824: YON] yon ‘ may be dipped’, as an act. verb is impossible 
with 73> fw in the following clause ; for the meaning is ‘ that thy 
foot may be dipped . . ., (and) the tongue of thy dogs which yearn 
for the same’,> on the assumption that the same verb is used 
zeugmatically with both subjects. 

6825: WHID-77 WwW] “7 iN) (7K) ‘there’s a seeing thy ways’, 
i.e. thy ways are seen.‘ 

68 28: OF “YY¥ PZ Og ‘there Benjamin, a little one, following’ 
or ‘escorting them’ rather than ‘their ruler’ (which has proved itself 
inexplicable); cp. Acc. ridi ‘to follow, pursue, escort’ and Syr. J§ 
impulit. 

6835: SRie °y ‘the High One of Israel’,5 in view of the 
|| ann; for vers. 35-6 must be arranged 

opnys Wy) In DeernSy onoe? ty-un 
in Daw ON “Wipe ONYX x 
ono TI3 iy? MSM ty INI 
in a rhythm of 3+ 3 beats. 

6911: "YH} OJ 7D3N}] 2 “S32 73x) ‘and I prostrated my soul 

with fasting’,® after the LXX’s ovvéxapa (cp. Syroh., Eth.), which 


the Arab. LS I ‘fell prostrate on his face’, IV ‘altered his countenance’ 
seems to explain. 

6913: WR 2H °2 wre] ‘W ” my °2 ‘of me is the talk of them 
that sit in the gate’ (cp. LXX, Vulg., Jer."), which removes the 


necessity of altering 1393; for the two clauses thus have || construc- 
tions. 


* Buhl. * LXX, Symm., Pesh., Vulg.©® 

3 i.e. 371%) (Herkenne) O°3x77 (Grill). 

* Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gr. § 113 ff. 

5’ Cp. Nyberg, Stud. z. Hoseab. 57-60, 74, 89, 119-20 (s. Ruben in 7.Q.R. 
xi. 446 and Driver in Exp. T. 1. 92-3). 

® Buhl with Jer.# 

7 Schlégl with LXX, Pesh., Vulg.°, Syroh., Targ. 

® Unless Targ.’s "VBIT NM1S3 (Baur) be followed. 
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71 10: 7 °2°%K TVER~"D] “7 “KMD ’D ‘ for mine enemies are hostile 
towards me’ (s. Ps. 45). 

723: nivgn. .. wy] oy>d ory nivan oN We", a simple trans- 
position whereby the caesura regains its proper place. 


7216: "3“NOP ‘an expanse (i.e. broad acres) of corn’; cp. Syr. 
JNenS ‘surface’; the Targumic 737 NOD PRD PW) PI ‘they 
rested and encamped like an expanse of corn’' seems to show 
a similar usage of the Aram. 80°D.” 


(To be continued) G. R. DRIvEeR 


A NOTE ON THE HEBREW ROOTS UX2 AND Wi3 


ATTENTION has already been drawn by Prof. G. R. Driver to the 
interchange of & and 1 as second radical in several Hebrew roots.3 
A further example of this interchange, which seems not to have been 
noticed hitherto, may perhaps be seen in the two roots UX3 and 13 
‘be ashamed’. The latter is, of course, very common in this sense ; 
the former, which usually occurs with the meaning ‘stink’, may on 
good grounds be thought to be a variant form of W123 in two passages, 
viz. Prov. xiii. 5 and Isa. xxx. 5. 

In the first passage, Prov. xiii. 5, WN3° stands in parallelism with 
“pm, and can as easily be translated ‘cause shame’ as ‘ make odious, 
act odiously’.‘ Support for the translation ‘cause shame’ is forth- 
coming from the Versions,’ and indeed the M.T. here is frequently 
emended to produce just this meaning.’ If, however, the root UX2 
be here assumed as an alternative form of #12, no emendation is 
required. The verse can then be translated : 


‘The righteous man hates falsehood, 
But the wicked man causes shame and brings reproach.’ 


* Targ. J. I on Deut. 33 3 (Levy, Chald. Wérterb. ii. 275). 

* Thus masc. OD ‘palm’: fem. ‘OB ‘expanse’, as masc. JV" ‘hip’: fem. 
nm" ‘side, recess’ ; the masc. is the primitive, the fem. the derivative noun 
according to Hebr. usage (s. Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gr. § 870). This view 
is perhaps preferable to connecting the Hebr. MOD with the Syr. fase, |Kimo 
‘lot’; Jud.-Aram. NO"D ‘clod’ = Syr. hea, |Kumno ‘lot’ (s. H.T.R. xxix. 185-6, 
where the view expressed is now abandoned). 

3 F¥.T.S. xxxvi. 152. 4 Cf. Prov. xix. 26. 

5 LXX aicytverar; Vulg. confundit et confundetur; Pesh. ;a.50 loss (80 
also Targ.). 

© See Kittel, Bibl. Heb. ad loc., where wa? is recommended to be read; 
cf. further Toy, Proverbs (International Critical Commentary), 1899, p. 263; 
Oesterley, Proverbs (Westminster Commentary), 1929, p. 99; RV™s. 
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In the second passage, Isa. xxx. 5, the K*thibh is #xan, the Qere 
wan.' The latter gives the meaning: ‘They shall all be ashamed of 
a people that cannot profit them’ R.V. Here again the meaning 
‘ashamed’ is favoured by some of the Versions,* and this meaning 
can be obtained on the assumption that here too ¥82 = M3. In this 
case, the K*thibh can be retained and should then be vocalized Wx37 
‘be ashamed ’.3 . 

Reference should here be made to Prof. Driver’s suggestion that 
the root UX3 in Isa. 1. 2 and xxx. 5 should be explained by com- 
parison with the Assyrian ba’afu and Aramaic 083.‘ In Isa. 1. 2 the 
meaning of the root is then ‘suffer harm’; in Isa. xxx. 5 the Hiph‘il 
means ‘showed badness, felt bad’. While in the first of these passages 
the meaning ‘suffer harm’ is clearly apt—though one might ask why 
the sense ‘stink’ is regarded as inadequate—in the second, for which 
an explanation has already been suggested above, the meaning ‘felt 
bad’ hardly fits so well as ‘be ashamed’, especially in view of the 
use of the words NW@3 and Ap later in the verse. 

Perer R. ACKROYD 


SYRIASMS IN THE ARMENIAN TEXT OF THE 
GOSPELS 


In Euthaliana, Texts and Studies, iii. 3. 76 ff. (1894), J. Armitage 
Robinson gave instances from the Gospels, ‘in which the Armenian 
Version offers us a rendering, which is not easily accounted for by 
supposing it to be a direct translation of any known reading of the 
Greek text’. Some of his instances are open to criticism. 


(1) Matt. v. 18 “Ews adv rapéAOn 6 odpaves Kai 7 yi, ira év 7} pia 
Kepaia od 7) mapeAOn amo Tod vopov. 

Arm. ‘Until heaven and earth pass away, one yot, which is one 
letter (yan dh np Uzwiwlubg dp &), shall not pass from 
the law... .’ 

‘Here’, wrote Robinson, ‘we note (1) that the Semitic letter yot or 
yod has taken the place of the Greek iota ; (2) that xepaia is regarded 
as a whole letter, and not as the little projection, which differentiates 


* Kennicott has 8 MSS. and 1 MSmz,, de Rossi 11 additional MSS. which 
omit the &. 

*Targ. NAInY Pom pin'71D; Vulg. confusi sunt ; Qimhi and Rashi likewise. 
LXX and Pesh. omit @X37 4D. 

3 Internal Hiph‘il cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gr. 2nd ed., par. 53d, e. 
This corresponds to the second Hiph‘il of #3. Cf. B.D.B. Hebr. Lex., p. 102. 

4 F.T.S. xxxi. 276f.; xxxiv. 38. 

XLIII M 
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one letter from another; (3) that xepaia is made to become a sort of 
explanation of the yot, the disjunctive particle being replaced by 
a relative pronoun.’ F. Macler, however, has criticized this point:' 
‘Le premier point n’est pas concluant du tout; en effet, l’arménien 
porte ... “un iét, qui est une lettre . . .” et ne recouvre pas exacte- 
ment le syr®, “une lettre ioud ne passera pas’’; le syr® porte “une 
lettre ioud ou une corne’’. Ce n’est pas sur un pareil exemple qu’on 
établira la filiation du vieux syriaque et de l’arménien.’ Again, ‘Le 
texte grec portait H, qu'il fallait accentuer : “H, “‘ou”. Les Arméniens 
ont compris “H, “qui”, “laquelle”, d’ou leur faute de traduction.’ 
One might compare Luke iii. 23, where wv has been misread by the 
Armenian translator as dv, so that he wrote apag apwku (quorum 
sicut) for dy .. . &s, despite the nonsense that this makes. Further, 
Burkitt? has shown that ‘one Jod-letter’ «dade saza is found 
in Ephraem, Aphraates, and in Syr*. This reading probably goes 
back, therefore, to Tatian’s Diatessaron, which may have been known 
in an Armenian version.3 


(2) Matt. x. 10, Mark vi. 8, Luke ix. 3. ‘In the accounts given by 
Matthew and Luke’, wrote Robinson, ‘of the mission of the twelve, 
we read among other prohibitions, that they were forbidden to take 
a staff (unde pdBdSov Matthew, pare paBdSov Luke). But in Mark they 
are allowed to take “a staff only”. In Syr* this discrepancy is modified 


by the use of a different Syriac word for “staff” in Mark from that 
used in Matthew and Luke. Not a rough stick (rt, an) but only 
a light staff (az) was permitted to the travellers. This is indeed 
a solution of the difficulty, which is found in Tatian’s Diatessaron 
(Moes. 91); but whether Tatian invented the distinction or only 
adopted it from an existing Syriac version, is part of a large problem, 
upon which we cannot enter here.’ In view, however, of the evidence 
for a widespread use of the Syriac Diatessaron, this point loses much 
of its force. It is true that the Armenian text shows a similar distinc- 
tion of words: ‘no stick’ (df gaew) in Matt. and ‘but only a staff’ 
(guyg dpyjl qunwywt) in Mark. The Georgian, which frequently 
preserves a Syriac reading, also uses different words in Matt. x. 10 
and Mark vi. 8. Macler dismisses this second instance: ‘Ici encore 
l’exemple ne porte pas, et l’on n’est pas en droit de conclure 4 la 
traduction de l’arménien sur le vieux syriaque.’ 


* Le texte arménien de l’Evangile d’aprés Matthieu et Marc, 1919, pp. | 
and 422. 

* Evangelion Da-Mepharreshe, ii. 117. 

3 Cf. F.C. Conybeare, Z.N.T.W. 23. 1 ff., and P. Essabalian, Le Diatessaron 
de Tatien et la premiere traduction des Evangiles arméniens. 
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(3) Matt. xxviii. 18 yijs]+KaOas dméoradkév pe 6 maTip, Kay 
drooré\Aw duds. (From John xx. 21.) 
‘There seems to be no Greek evidence for this addition’, wrote 
Robinson, before the discovery of the Koridethi manuscript; in fact, 
the addition is found not only in @ but also in 1604 Syr?¢** Arm. 
Geo!. Juv. Again the addition may be due to Tatian, as Robinson 
himself hinted. 
(4) Matt. vii. 6 pm dare 7d dyov Trois Kvoiv. 
Arm. quppac[dpeu ‘holiness’ = Syr*?**”. ez san 
Macler’s comment was: ‘Cet exemple ne porte pas, car l’arménien, 
n’ayant pas de neutre, ne pouvait pas traduire autrement le neutre 
grec.” The Armenian translator of Ephraem’s Syriac Commentary 
on the Diatessaron also uses ‘holiness ’.' 
(5) Matt. viii. 3 €xaBepio8n adrod 7 A€mpa. 
Arm. ’f tidivtt ‘from him’ = Syr®* caiss 
But here Macler gives S 659. 1279 in support of the Armenian 
reading. All three Georgian manuscripts, edited by Blake,’ give 
‘emendatus est ille a lepra illa’, which is no doubt an echo of the 
Syriac or Armenian text. 


(6) Matt. x. 11 Kaxet peivare Ews av e€€dOnre. 
Arm. & wig pbupgbp ‘and there be’ = Syr**™. aaco aha 


Macler admits an apparent agreement between the Armenian and the 
Syriac; but he shows that in Mark vi. 10 exe? pévere was translated 
by the Armenian offhwtw hwy ghp ‘hospitalisez-vous’ and in Luke 
X. 7 pévere was rendered wywhfyfp ‘logez’. ‘Ce sont trois cas 
différents, ol le grec peivare, pévere ne pouvait pas étre rendu par 
Yarménien iu, “‘rester”; le vieux syriaque n’est pour rien dans 
l’affaire.’ 
(7) Mark vii. 19 Ore od« elomopeverar adrod eis tiv Kapdiav aAd’ 
eis THY KotAlav, Kal eis Tov adedpava exmopeverat. 
Arm. ‘ For it entereth not into his heart, but into his belly, and 
goeth forth outside and cleanseth all meats.’ 
‘With 4 wpwupu bywit “and goeth forth outside” compare Syr* 
(Syr® vacat)’, ¢a\ rsdesea. Macler’s comment is: ‘Mot grec 
embarrassant, qu’on a rendu d’une maniére vague. Il y a ici encore 
accord apparent entre le syriaque et l’arménien.’ The identical 
periphrasis in the Syriac and the Armenian is probably no accident. 
(8) Mark viii. 4 w60ev rovrous Suvycerai tis DSe yoprdca . . 
Arm. ‘ Whence canst thou satisfy these men ?’ 


. 
*? 


* J. Hamlyn Hill, Ephrem’s Gospel Commentary, 85. 
* Patr. Orient. 20 and 24. 
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The only evidence’, wrote Robinson, ‘ that I am aware of for “canst 
thou” (4upbw) is Syr* (Syr® vacat) dur’ saazsa.’ Since these words 
were written, however, W has been discovered; it contains this 
reading in Greek, though it is possible that here, as elsewhere," 
W has been influenced by a Syriac text; and the older Georgian text 
(Adysh) supports the second person singular. On the other hand, 
the impersonal ‘one’ is usually rendered in Armenian by the second 
person singular, as Macler points out. 

(9) Mark viii. 27 riva pe A€yovow of dvOpw7or elvar; 

Arm. qu acunkp wubt gbuku dupa phe [ab bgt 

Elisaeus* certainly quotes the Armenian text in this form. Robinson 
commented: ‘This is an exact rendering of Syr?**" (Syr° vacat). 
Syr* only differs by having “‘ What ?”’ for “Whom ?”’.” Macler replies: 
*L’accord n’est pas parfait entre l’arménien et le vieux syriaque, et 
l’arménien rend le grec exactement.’ The Georgian (Adysh and 
Tbet‘) equals ‘Quid dicunt de me homines quoniam quis sim ego? 
(homines de me, Opiza).’ But here, as in instances (1), (2), (3), and 
(4) above, the variant was probably due to Tatian, for Hill quotes 
twice from Ephraem, ‘Who do men say concerning me that I am ?’ 

(10) Mark viii. 38 drav €AOn ev 7H 5d€n rod matpds adrod pera 

Tadv ayyéAwy ta&v ayiwv. 
Arm. ‘and of the holy angels’. 
This is supported not, as Robinson said, only by Syr*; for since he 
wrote, W and p* have been discovered, both with this reading; 
Cop”?-**- also have it. Further, as Macler notes, Syr* reads ‘and the 
holy angels’ in the nominative; that is, unless an original x has 
dropped out accidentally, as it was liable to do. 

Robinson gave other instances also from Luke and John; but few 
of his ten instances from Matthew and Mark, with the possible 
exception of (7), are convincing; Macler, however, has gone too far 
in the other direction, in an attempt to prove that the Armenian 
version was independent of the Syriac; for the old Georgian text 
witnesses, according to Blake,‘ to Syriac readings in the Armenian 
text and to Syriasms no longer in the Armenian. He suggests that 
there was a Syriac text, akin to that of Caesarea, of which no trace 
has yet been discovered, but that it would have been current in 
Coele-Syria in general as distinct from Antioch ; and that the Caesarean 
character of the Armenian-Georgian branch of the tradition leads to 


* Cf. J.T.S. xlii (July-October, 1941), 177. * Z.N.T.W. 23. 8. 

3 Cf. Mark xiv. 24, ‘This is my blood, the New Covenant’, Tatian** 
Aphraates, Demonstratio XII. 6. 

4 Patr. Orient. 20, 448 f. 
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the rejection of Merk’s hypothesis, that Syriac influence came into the 
Armenian from the Diatessaron. 

A study of the instances in Mark i, given by Merk' and Blake,” of 
Syriasms in the Armenian text shows some Syriac influence but, as 
with Robinson’s instances, the influence has been exaggerated. In 
the following list of their instances, B and M stand for Blake and 
Merk respectively. To the latter’s instances, the Syriac and Armenian 
evidence has been added. 


(1) B 6 Kat lewvnv depparwny] 
SyrPal-vesh. ante Cwwwnv add. Jzrco/ 
Syr* vacat 
Arm. qqbghuy = Geor*.¢A cincta est 


But the addition of a participle here was easy, cp. Cop** ‘A girdle 
of leather being bound to his loins’. 


(2) B 6 eps thy oodvv avrov] 
Syr?®! 0, smd 
SyrPesh +O, smd 


Syr® vacat 
Arm. pig dky frp = Geom 


(3) B 10 ayxLopevous tous ovpavous] 
Syr?*! gumeh® broom 
SyrPes® as T.R. 
Sy® vacat 
Arm. gh play gh ph fle 
But oxilw in Matt. xxvii. 51 is translated by gl,4.° and Horner 
puts the Armenian evidence here with cy: fopevous. 


(4) M 16 apdiBaddovras] 
SyrPes as T.R. 
Syr® qux.d 
Arm. gh wash breasy Ep 
But this example ‘n’offre rien de significatif: l’arménien en 
pouvait guére traduire autrement ce participe. Par l’emploi de son 


plus-que-parfait, il s’efforce méme de reproduire de trés prés le 
sens du texte.’4 


* Biblica, 7. 64. * H.T.R., 1928, Inset, 312 f. 
3 Horner, Coptic Version of the N.T., 1911. 
4 Lagrange, La Critique textuelle, it. La Critique rationnelle (Lyonnet), 358. 
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(5) B18 adres avOpwrwvr] 
Syrbesh.pal.s. Lesliss Jeo, 
Arm. apuapqzs Sap uit 
Geo.A‘. ¢t B yenatores hominum 
Compare the conflation in Cop** ‘fishers, catchers of men’. 
(6) M 22 ws efovorav exwv] 


Syr"! aall\az cals ven’ 
Syr®-pesh. Lp dar0 y! 
Arm. hep f2feutianr [Bh wdp 


But this Armenian translation of the Greek by means of an 
adverb would be entirely natural. 


(7) M 23. e& mvevpate axabaprw] 
Syr™! as T.R. »a% caps” 
SyrPesh Jlfsay luwod od Ki/ 
Syr® Jeary Lood o> Loo m/ 
Arm. japacd’ aye 1 hid Py 'h bidia 
GeoA ¢t B apud quem fuit spiritus immundus. 
It must be allowed, with Lyonnet,} that this Armenian translation 
has clearly a Semitic flavour. 


(8) M 27 Kar efovovav kat tors mvevpacr tos axabapros 
emraccet} 


Sy!  ewdhwoth sar = arllaros 
eis am cdhrtms’® 

SyrPest oo Kast loosd olo Lipraasy 

Syr* JNeay loosed pando lagraa od Mule 

Arm. qh icine L apjung wqeag 

This reading implies the Greek or: ev efovorg Kat Tors mvevpacw 
axabaprots emtaccet. 
(9) M 32 ore edu o nAtos]} 
Syr® heasme usid20 
Arm. h CT was prep eas yess 


But cf. Lyonnet :3 ‘ L’arménien qui avait déja transposé le génitif 
absolu oysas S5¢ yevoyevns a l'aide d’une proposition temporelle .. . 
varie la formule et pour ore «dv o yAtos recourt 4 une tournure 


. 


fréquente correspondant 4a I’infinitif grec précédé de év rd... 


1A. S. Lewis, Horae Semiticae, viii. Codex Climaci Rescriptus, 1909, 70. 
2 ibid. 3 op. cit. 359. 
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Construction si courante dans la langue que l’on se demande méme 
si le syriaque a servi de modeéle.’ 
(10) B 37 evpovres avrov] 
Syr?*! auna/ 0 
SyrPe*h-s. Laue! 00 
Arm. & bere ginfit qua = GeoA 
But the substitution of a temporal clause for a participle in 
translation is not significant. 
(11) M 38 aywper addaxov] aywpev epywpcba 
Syr* Sb aster 





a Arm. bhuyp bp[dpgorp = GeoA 
But a double verb is characteristic of Armenian." 
(12) B 40. Kat yovuTetwv avrov]} 
Syr?*! Laso.00 obsa0i/ SX .d00 
SyrPesh-s- Loadas SX Sao 
Arm. *h sacip fywtty = GeoA et B 
(13) B 41 nyparo avrov] 
a Syr?™! oS 210 opto 
SyrPe*® oN 520 orne/ 
me Syr* od o300 om/ peso 
Arm. dkpdb gun *f us = Geo™ 
53 But J pabtund includes the meaning ‘to touch’ as well as ‘to 
approach ’,* 
(14) B 44 mpoceveyxe]} 
Syr?*! jusio oi00 
ng SyrPes" as SyrPa! 
Syr*® vacat 
ow Arm. kh si ore “uy peg = Geoo™ 
But the addition of ‘gift’ is quite natural, being implied in the 
Greek verb: this reading ‘prouve seulement que I’arm. lisait sans 
doute 6 avec @ 565 W et non 4 avec les autres manuscrits.”3 
The addition is also in Cop”. 
itif Of these fourteen instances (7) and (8) are the most convincing. 
. While it is probable that there was an early translation from Syriac 
ure into Armenian, as opposed to the later revision with Greek manuscripts, 
the Syriac element remaining is not strong. C. S. C. WILLIAMS 


* Lyonnet, op. cit. 350, 359. 
* Bedrossian, Armenian—English Dictionary, 469. 3 Lyonnet, op. cit. 359. 
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JAMES OF EDESSA’S CITATIONS FROM 
THE PHILOXENIAN TEXT OF 
THE BOOK OF ACTS 


THE manuscript evidence for the Philoxenian text of the Acts of the 
Apostles is so limited‘ that every additional source of knowledge of 
the text of that version ought to be given careful examination. One 
such source which, although it has been in print for some time seems 
to have been overlooked by scholars, is to be found in the marginal 
quotations which were added by James of Edessa to the Hymns of 
Severus of Antioch. 

The full text of this work was edited in 1911 by E. W. Brooks 
as ‘The Hymns of Severus and others in the Syriac Version of Paul 
of Edessa as revised by James of Edessa’.* In his Preface Brooks 
explains that the Syriac version of Paul was not a literal rendering of 
the Greek, and that therefore in A.D. 675 James of Edessa carried out 
a revision to bring it into closer conformity with the original. At the 
same time he supplied the Scriptural references in full in the margin, 
thus affording, as Brooks points out, a new source for the criticism 
of the sacred text. ‘In the New Testament the citations are all from 
the Peshito except in some passages from the Acts, where another 
text seems to have been used.’? But already those citations from the 
Acts which are printed in vol. vii of the Patrologia Orientalis have 
been traced to their source, and in vol. xiv of the same series, after 
his edition of the Letters of Severus, Brooks gives an index of the 
quotations in his previous work, and those from the Acts are there 
identified as from the ‘ Harclean’, i.e. the Philoxenian‘ version.5 

The manuscript used by Brooks is the British Museum Add. MS. 
17134,° of which Wright says it ‘is not improbably an autograph of 


* Only two manuscripts are known: Oxford, New College MS. 333 (xicent.), 
edited by White in 1799, and Cambridge Add. MS. 1700 (xii cent.); to those 
may be added a fragment in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, Canon. Or. 130 
(xii cent.). It contains Acts i. 1-10. So Ropes, The Beginnings of Christianity, 
iii, p. clviii, and Clark, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 305. 

* Patrologia Orientalis, tom. vi, pp. 9-179; tom. vii, pp. 595-802. 

3 ibid. tom. vi, Preface, p. 6. 

4 See Harvard Theological Review, xxi, Oct. 1928, pp. 376 ff.; Clark, op. cit. 
pp. 305 ff. 

5 Tom. xiv (1920), pp. 300-9. The quotations were brought to the notice 
of Ropes by F. C. Burkitt, but Ropes merely says that the text is ‘ not the 
Peshitto, and deserves investigation’ (op. cit. p. clvii, n. 1). 

® He also made use of Brit. Mus. Add. 18816 (ix cent.), but, as this was 
copied from B.M. Add. 17134 or from a manuscript like it and as it only 
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the famous Jacob, bishop of Edessa’.' He adds: ‘It is dated A. Gr. 
986, A.D. 675.’ Brooks rejects Wright’s claim that the manuscript 
is an autograph of James of Edessa, but says that, from the hand- 
writing, it cannot be much later, a conclusion which Baumstark 
accepts.” 

We have, then, not only additional material for the study of the 
text of the Philoxenian Acts, but we have material which antedates 
the manuscript used by White by more than three centuries. These 
facts justify us in proceeding to a detailed examination of the quota- 
tions themselves. 

The passages quoted? are: Acts i. 15-17 (to gaS); ii. 1-11 (last 
words losao gt[-]Sann); ii. 12-22 (to edo 1°); Vi. 6-7 (ugg... 90); 
Vi. 153 Vil. 55-60; ix. 15; xili.2; xiii. 48 (amm.soo)—49'; xiv. 21-2; 
xvi. 7; xvii. 27-8; xix. 20; xxi. 10-11 (to pasos). 

The introductory formula varies but slightly; it is simply o.oo 99 
in ii, 12; vi. 6; vi. 15; ix. 15; xiii. 2; xiv. 21, while in ii. 1 it is 
wnnends2 go, IN i. 15 but Nay unmoi® gw, and in xvii. 27 nsnos99 
Jack? LaS wwad|o esol. Three of the passages (vi. 15; xvi. 7; 
xix. 20) show no deviation from W, and in none of them are pre- 
served W’s critical signs or any trace of its marginal readings. 

The following list of proper names gives the forms found in J 
where W preserves a different reading: oslo i. 15, ii. 14; ol? 
i. 16; afoan ple ii. 1; pdsio/ ii. 5, 14, Vi. 7, XXi. 11; wooQo 
ii. Q; waQue ii.g; Lgso ii. 11; Juss/ ii. 11; 0 012) boo vi. 59; Soli 
ix. 15; bebe xiii. 9; Je}eoad xiv. 21. With three other forms 
Brooks has written ‘sic’. They are Nw ii. 7, casa and Liane 
(cf. LKNamsao) in ii. 10. Other words so marked by Brooks are: 
qeaioe li. 1; yohels ii. 2; yok? ii. 7; bacod ii. 10; Lo,o ii. 143 |du 
(W [o? Jus) vii. 55. 


occasionally gives the Biblical texts, we may omit further reference to it. See 
Wright, Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. in the British Museum, i. 339-40. 

‘ ibid. i. 330; the reasons for his statement Wright gives on p. 338. 

* Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, S. 188, Anm. 6. 

3 The quotations are referred to hereafter by the letter J; W will represent 
the text as edited by White; P will be used to denote the Peshitta text pre- 
pared by Gwilliam and printed in the British and Foreign Bible Society’s 
edition; S stands for Leusden and Schaaf’s Novum Testamentum Syriacum 
(znd ed. 1717), which is quoted only where it preserves a reading which 
differs from P. 

4 This extract is overlooked by Brooks in his Index; it occurs in vii. 237. 
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Collation of J with W 
Acts i. 15-17; Brooks, p. 103 
Ww J 


ver. 15 Joo oo)... worohu/ om. 


16 Wsohiass Isohuy P 
P oxaa> roams 
Lin posse bispo P 


Acts ii. 1-11; Brooks, p. 148 
Jooro Joro 
Se @ ware (P Lda eo) 
won d200 Ond200 
Joasy jiu P 
~~ ~~ ww So 
Ooh! ook h/ 
ened? praiols trans. cf. 
Joas. boosam 
(P60) bo om. 
Vigysveo loos 
one? wha? 
7 Pe? om. 
(P edo before yoods) uo om. 
8 I Nvsara> om. o 
~~? ods? (cf. P otad) 
JLosllso JLoslls alo 
olls add, go P 
Jas205 Lacod (sic) *(P looms) 
Lupao Lure P 


Acts ii. 12-22; Brooks, p. 153 
loin? (Lad) bine? 
15 Jka Je Soe 
Jobb ANI 


* So Brooks. The text of J seems to have been partly conformed to that of P. 
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Ww J 
16 P Seo om. 
17 Jooho Jools 
P joS\ loeso 

Jeca> waa P 

coats? kus yeas P 


So o-&% and clas? are written in v. 18, and (oon ao in vii. 58, 
instead of the forms with uy. 


John bom P 
19 Sood om. P 
21 luols ofohkew 


Acts vi. 6, 7; Brooks, p. 237 


6 P ame esn.200 
Jose? Jeo? P 
7 P obd.2o JAXs020 


Acts vii. 55-60; Brooks, p. 167 


ver. 55 2° wo cf. P 
e? om. 
/ wo 3 
59 Jno hse cf. ver. 60 


Acts ix. 15; Brooks, p. 170 


15 w? om. (P sole S s»/) 
(P oS) obedS Jatt Lod 
enpad est 
Acts xiii. 2; Brooks, p. 152 
ver. 2 wo wor 
Solero om. 


Acts xiii. 48, 49; Brooks, p. 237 
ver. 49 [et] e? 
P abd.» JKN20 
Od2 > ehas P 
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Ww J 
Acts xiv. 21, 22; Brooks, p. 313 
Jaca [yoo] hedas 
Li Sof p20 Li Solar0 
P Joh? obaadsas Jooey Jhaodsos 


Acts xvii. 27, 28; Brooks, p. 293 
[So] So 
ee bis 


pwiliwo giv slice 


Acts xxi. 10, 11; Brooks, p. 152 
qo ane 
om. 


trans. P 


The following are the main conclusions suggested by this collation : 

(a) The text of J shows many traces of assimilation to the text of P. 
This is the obvious explanation of the agreements of J with P, 
especially in the light of the fact that James of Edessa commonly 
used the Peshitta version of the New Testament. Thus all his New 
Testament quotations, other than those taken from the Acts, follow 
the Peshitta text, and his canon seems to have coincided with the 
canon of that version." The more important of. the assimilations are 
found in cc. i. 16; ii. §, 6; vii. 555; xiii. 49; Xxi. 11. 

(5) In a certain number of readings J differs from both W and P. 
Some of those are certainly, and some probably, due to scribal error 
or alteration, e.g. the name huss is introduced in ix. 15 probably 
merely to make the quotation more intelligible, but in other cases we 
must allow the possibility of other explanations. We must, for 
example, consider whether J has not sometimes preserved the true 
Philoxenian reading, especially where W agrees with P, and may 
therefore be suspected of assimilation to the older version. Thus in 
ii. 21 J alone reads ojo, while the evidence of the other sources is : 
W Luk; P jw; P of Joel ii. 32 (ed. Lee) J aku. Is the independence 
of J due to its having preserved the original text of the Philoxenian ?* 


* The brief epistle, Philemon, is not cited. 

? Although the full examination of the numerous allusions to, and quotations 
from, the New Testament in Severus’ Hymns is a subject with which the 
writer hopes to deal in a subsequent article, an interesting example of the way 
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(c) Yet, in spite of all those divergences, it may be confidently 
stated that the text of the Philoxenian version of the Acts used by 
James of Edessa in A.D. 675 is essentially the same as the text of the 
eleventh-century Oxford manuscript which was edited by White. 

WiLuiaM Durr McHarpy 


A NOTE ON THE MEANING OF GALATIANS ii. 3-5 


THE purpose of this note is to suggest that the real meaning of Gal. 
ii. 3-5 has been generally misunderstood. 

‘But not even Titus who was with me, being a Greek, was com- 
pelled to be circumcised’ (R.V.). Does Paul mean that Titus was 
not circumcised in spite of pressure brought to bear on him to have 
him thus treated? Or does he mean that Titus was not compelled to 
be circumcised, and that he yielded only by way of concession? The 
commentators waver between these two answers, but is there not 
another possible way of understanding this verse? Why must we 
assume that the question of circumcising Titus ever arose on that 
occasion ? Since Paul does not actually say it arose, is it not possible 
that he is arguing that the authorities at Jerusalem had once delibe- 
rately avoided making a test case of Titus precisely because they 
accepted Paul’s views about circumcision? My suggestion is that in 
actual historical fact there never was any connexion between the visit 
of Paul to Jerusalem with Titus as his companion and the circum- 
cision controversy which inspired Galatians. The only connexion 
between these two events is the logical one given to them here by 
Paul for the purposes of the argument of his epistle. The fact that 
they have been and still are thought by the commentators to be 
causally connected is due, as I hope to show, to a misunderstanding 
of the passage now under consideration. It was not until I had 


in which James revised the text of Paul of Edessa may be noted here. The 
example occurs on Patrologia Orientalis, tom. vi, p. 153, and the various 
renderings of the passage (Acts ii. 13) are: 


(i) Paul’s translation a,cio oshea/ pS JKrdhaoe . 

(ii) P asod0 asia? Kudo cdo. 

(iii) James’s correction LX oom? LN ass. 

(iv) W eso? oor? Jrdhsoe. 

(v) W margin oom! eod?- 
(i), (ii), and (v) have one type of text, while (iii) and (iv) have another. As 
in the example quoted in the text above, it must be asked whether W does 
not show the influence of P in reading J\.s)s0, and whether J has not pre- 
served the true text in LNs . 
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formulated this opinion quite independently that I discovered that 
the credit for first putting forward this suggestion in print belongs 
to Professor Manson, who paraphrases this verse as follows: ‘The 
issue of compulsory circumcision did not arise on this occasion, 
though Titus who was with me was an obvious case, being a Greek’ 
(St Paul in Ephesus: Bulletin of the fohn Rylands Library, vol. 24, 
no. 1, April, 1940). The force of this suggestion becomes clearer 
when we study the context of ver. 3. 

The main preoccupation of Paul in Gal. ii. 1-10 is to prove that 
his independence of the authorities in Jerusalem is combined at the 
same time with complete unity in policy and teaching. Now among 
the chief topics discussed in private by Paul and the three Apostles 
must certainly have been this question of the rules governing the 
admission of Gentiles into the still predominantly Jewish Church. 
Hence it is true to say with Lagrange (Epitre aux Galates, in loc.) 
that ver. 3 is the answer to the implied question of ver. 2, for Paul 
would certainly have been running in vain if circumcision had been 
necessary for salvation. But ver. 3 may also be parenthetic, a kind 
of comment on a past situation in Paul’s life, aimed not at some 
imaginary Judaizers then supposed to be obstructing him but at the 
Judaizers whose machinations were causing him to write the Epistle. 
Paul is surely arguing not from an action done in the past but from 
the absence of the said action. The vital point which Manson has 
only half seen and the other commentators have wholly missed is 
simply this: Paul is justifying himself not by arguing that the parti- 
cular case of Titus did arise on the occasion of that visit but that in 
point of fact it never came up at all, although it should have done so 
if his judaizing opponents in Galatia were in the right! For Titus 
was evidently well known to the Galatians, presumably because either 
he came from those parts or had accompanied Paul on his mission 
among them ; and if ‘ the men of repute’ and the assembly of notables 
of the Church of Jerusalem had not been of Paul’s own opinion on 
this matter they would not have allowed Titus, who as his fellow 
labourer would be brought constantly into contact with the Jews, to 
come into their very midst and to associate with them. Such close 
contact between Jews, even though Christian, and an uncircumcised 
Gentile, however eminent, would Have been intolerable to ‘the men 
of repute’ unless they, like Paul, had recognized ‘the liberty of the 
Gentiles’. (This is the force of the emphatic ‘not even Titus’ and 
‘who was with me’.) So far indeed were the notables from being of 
an opinion contrary to his that they made no demur over receiving 
Titus as he was. Their attitude was absolutely correct and proved 
that they were at one with him in their recognition and understanding 
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of the liberty of the Gentiles. The arrival of Titus with him on that 
occasion would have been from their point of view the ideal test case, 
but in fact they took no advantage of it. This absence of incident 
offered Paul just the argument he was looking for to refute the 
Judaizers. 

These seem to be the real thoughts which prompted ver. 3. We 
may therefore conclude that this new interpretation of the verse 
possesses at least some plausibility. Paul might have been attacked 
on account of Titus at the conference visit. The fact that he was not 
attacked must surely have given his Galatian enemies food for thought. 
Considerable weight is added to this conjecture by the light it throws 
on the meaning of vers. 4 and 5. 

Although at first sight the obscurity of these verses combined with 
their reference to the false brethren and their obvious connexion 
with ver. 3 would seem to favour the old view that there really was 
an attempt of some sort to have Titus circumcised, another attractive 
possibility has now come into view. It is this. Verses 3, 4, and 5 
form a long parenthesis or aside, in which Paul, reflecting on a former 
visit to Jerusalem, contrasts the liberal attitude of the authorities 
there towards an uncircumcised Gentile like Titus with the narrow 
retrograde attitude now adopted by his self-appointed judges in 
Galatia. To make this point absolutely clear we must first discover 
the meaning of vers. 4 and 5. Now ver. 5 is linked to ver. 4 by its 
first two Greek words, but ver. 4 is peculiar in that it lacks both 
subject and main verb." Paul apparently omitted them by accident 
in his tempestuous agitation and haste, leaving his readers to supply 
them mentally for themselves. Whilst in other examples of this 
idiosyncrasy it is not hard to supply the right missing words (cf. 
Rom. viii. 3; 2 Thess. ii. 7), in the present instance commentators 
offer two contradictory suggestions. For either they think that after 
the words ‘that they might enslave us’ Paul meant to add ‘we did 
give way and concede the point’, or else that he meant to say ‘the 
Jerusalem leaders urged me to give way but I did not’. I venture to 
suggest that the reason for this disagreement is the common mis- 
apprehension of the meaning of ver. 3, which has proved a stumbling- 
block and a barrier to the elucidation of Paul’s real meaning. But as 
we are no longer bound to assume that there was ever any attack on 
Titus or that the circumcision controversy arose out of his case it is 


* There are no solid reasons for holding, with Zahn, that the first two Greek 
words of ver. 5 are not original, and the chief importance of the existing 
variants is that ‘they show that from the beginning no one was quite certain 
what certain details in the passage meant’, Lake, Beginnings of Christianity, 
pt. i, vol. 5, pp. 196 ff. Hence I here follow Nestle’s text as printed. 
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easy now to guess the words which he left out. For the master 
impulse which dictated the composition of Galatians was Paul’s 
resolve to safeguard at all costs ‘the freedom of the Gentiles’. This 
freedom, as we have seen, had been respected by ‘ the men of repute’ 
in the case of Titus, but it is abundantly clear that it was being 
endangered among the Galatians when Paul wrote to them. Let us 
then watch the effect of supplying the missing subject and main verb 
by the words ‘ the freedom of the Gentiles is now being endangered’. 


Gal. ii. 1-5: “Emerra 81a Sexarecodpwv éerdv madw avéBnv eis 
*IepocoAvpa peta BapvaBa, ovxprapadaBev Kai Titov’ avéBnv 5€ xara 
amoxdAufww" Kai aveBéunv adrois 76 evayyéAvov 6 Knpicow év Tois 
€Oveow, war’ idiav 5é trois Soxoiow, py mws eis Kevov tpéxw 7 


€Spapov.— add’ ovdé Tiros 6 odv epoi, “EAAny wv, jvayxdobn mepi- 


tpnOivar’ da 5€ tods mapevoaxtous PevdadeAgous, oirwes mapevoHAPov 
Katackonijoa tiv eAevOepiay judy hv E€xouev ev Xprot@ *Inaod, tva 
e = , 4 J , e = ia , . ‘ 
pas xaradovAwcovow [7 eAevOepia judy apt Kwdvvevera]} ols oddé 
mpos wpav elfapev tH drorayh, iva 7 aAjBeva tod edayyeAlou Siapeivn 
mpos bpas — amo Sé ta&v Soxovvtwy elvai 71, KTA. 


The whole passage now makes sense. Perhaps we may paraphrase 
these verses somewhat after this fashion. ‘I went up to Jerusalem 
with Barnabas by divine command—taking Titus too—to make 
quite sure that I had the full approval of the chief Apostles before 
undertaking the conversion of Asia, and that my policy regarding 
the admission of uncircumcised Gentiles into the Church was in full 
harmony with theirs. The following fact will prove this to you, and 
may impress you in your present wavering mood, viz. that on that 
occasion the Apostles tacitly approved of my having Titus as a 
collaborator, uncircumcised Gentile though he is. But while so long 
ago as that the authorities there approved of my attitude, at this very 
moment our liberty—yours and mine—is being endangered by these 
false brethren who without any authorization from Jerusalem are 
doing their best to enslave us all; though you may rest assured that 
I have not yielded to them, no, not for so much as an hour, in order 
that the truth of the gospel may remain with you. But to return to 
what I was saying, from those who are looked up to as authorities... 
they, I say, on that occasion communicated no fresh knowledge to 
me, but on the contrary ... gave to me, and to Barnabas as well, the 
right hand of fellowship.’ 

In order to meet the challenge to his authority and to clear himself 
from the charge of subservience to Jerusalem and its leaders Paul 
felt himself obliged to mention in sequence all the occasions on which 
he had had contact with them and to rehearse how he had been 
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treated always as an equal (cf. Blunt, Galatians, p. 65). Ver. 3 is 
a parenthetic comment of the Apostle on that second visit, a comment 
introduced precisely because he wanted to emphasize the contrast 
between the tolerance of the Jerusalem Apostles and the present 
subversive action of these spying false brethren. Having temporarily 
relieved his feelings by this digression Paul picks up in ver. 6 the 
main thread of his argument which he dropped at ver. 3, momentarily 
drops it again while he inserts another parenthesis in the middle of 
ver. 6, and then at last says in vers. 7-10 what he has been meaning 
to say all along about the successful and cordial result of his second 
visit to the Holy City. 

The conclusion which emerges from this investigation is that vers. 
1-2, 6-10 describe the transactions between Paul and Peter, James 
and John on the occasion of his second visit, and that into this 
description he flings the long parenthesis of vers. 3-5, which embodies 
a telling argument against the Judaizers of Galatia, an argument 
evoked by the sharp contrast between the calculated and broadminded 
behaviour of the Apostles several years earlier and the subversive 
violence of the present attack on the liberty of the Christians by 
these unauthorized persons. The sense of this parenthesis is obscured 
by the characteristically Pauline omission of subject and verb in its 
second member. And the clue to their recovery is the recognition 
that ver. 3 does not allude to a controversy about circumcision, of 
which Titus was the centre—the supposed attack is entirely imagi- 
nary—but is the first member of a comparison between the notable 
absence of any such attack on Titus when Paul was last in Jerusalem 
and the lamentable backsliding of some of the Galatian converts 
caused by the wiles of certain insidious false brethren, whose conduct 
the great Apostles would most surely disown and condemn. 


BERNARD ORCHARD 


THE PEARL IN THE APOCALYPSE ' 


1. THE gates of pearl in Apoc. xxi. 21 ‘are probably to be under- 
stood as mother-of-pearl’, says Dr. Post in Hastings’s Dict. Bible, 
iii. 734; and E. W. G. Masterman in Hast.-Selbie, s.v. Pearl, says 
roundly ‘the reference must be to mother-of-pearl’. This seems to 
me quite improbable.* To say nothing of the meaning of mvAdv 


*[This paper was intended by the late Father Burrows as part of a book 
which he planned on ‘ Notes on the Pearl in Biblical and Oriental Literature’. 
—E. F. Sutcuirre, S.J.] 

* Was the art of inlaying doors and screens with nacre, now so much used 
in oriental churches and mosques, much practised in the first century? The 

XLIII N 
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(rather ‘ gateway’ or ‘ gate-tower’ than ‘ door’), the interpretation is 
too matter of fact. Why rationalize the gates, when the city itself 
stands on a rock of jasper 1,500 miles high?" And the seer so 
expressly admires the fact that each of the gates was but one single 
pearl. And, finally, these gigantic pearls (they would measure ac- 
cording to ver. 17 some 250 ft. in diameter) are a typically oriental 
conceit. Enoch (18, 7, Ethiopic text) saw a mountain of pearl; Bab. 
Bath. 75, 1 (paralleled in Sanh. 100, 1) says that God will build the 
gates of Jerusalem from pearls measuring 30 cubits in. length and 
breadth ; Midrash on Psalms, 87, that the gates will be formed from 
single pearls; Yalq. Shimeoni 54, 1, that pearls will serve as boundary- 
stones hereafter; Yalq. Reub. 13, 4, and 182, 1, and the Book of 
Raziel 24, 1, foretell that the third house of Paradise, the Temple, 
Jerusalem and the Temple, will be built of pearls, &c. (see Schoettgen 
and Wetstein). Abu Musa (Hughes, Dict. of Islam, s.v. Paradise) 
relates a hadith that there is a tent for every Moslem in Paradise 
made of one pearl, its breadth 60 kos... The Lyin. cs or’ preserved 
tablet’ of divine decrees (Sura 85, last woras) is, according to Jalal- 
ud-Din, as long as the distance from earth to heaven, as broad as 
from East to West, and is made of a single pearl (Maracci on Sura 
54, 52); and so on. 

2. The verse which almost immediately follows that of the pearl- 
gates in Apoc. xxi. 21 tells of the lights of the city, 23. It is curious 
that in Jewish legend great pearls are the lights of heaven, e.g. in 
Chron. Ferah. 18, 2 (ed. Gaster, 1899) there are pearls like stars 
in Paradise ; in Soph. 21, 9, pearls are the lights of the iron city of 
Abraham, taking the place there of sun and moon, as they will do 
also in the Messianic age; in Yalq. Shimeoni (Gen. 20) the Blessed 
sit under golden vines each of which bears 30 pearls glittering like 
Venus ; in the Pesiqta (de R. Kahana, 18, 136) Elias shows Joshua b. 
Levi the precious stones which will take the place of the sun in 


only early example I can find is that of Nero’s domus aurea, the walls of which 
were covered unionum conchis amongst other things (Suet., Nero, 31). Latin 
and Greek had no special name for nacre, I think, unless mivwos (Ai#os), Esther 
i. 6, be one. 

* This at least would seem a probable conclusion from verses 11 and 16-18. 
That jasper figures as one of the twelve foundations, ver. 18, is no objection 
to its being also the Rock on which the whole city is built. Nor even does 
this double employment of jasper necessarily show (as Swete suggests with 
regard to the further duplication of jasper as the material of the foundation 
and of the walls) ‘how little our writer studies effect’. It may be a careful 
piece of symbolism derived straight from the Gospel, where the same Peter, 
who as an Apostle is one of the Twelve, is by virtue of another prerogative 
the sole rock and defence of the city. 
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Paradise. Possibly, then, it is due to association of ideas that following 
on the mention of the great pearls of the Heavenly Jerusalem we have 
the statement that the lights of the city are not sun and moon but 
God and the Lamb. This seems the more likely as the doctrine of 
pearls and jewels as the lights of the world to come was formally 
connected with Messianic exegesis: so at least in Exodus R. 15, 114, 4, 
where the precious stones of the new Jerusalem in Isa. liv. 11 are 
identified with the Messianic light of Isa. lx. 3 (‘These stones shall 
shine as the sun . . .’)." 

3. It is the popular idea that jewels, like spices, are among the 
characteristic symbols of oriental culture. They seem, at all events, 
to have enkindled the imagination of the Semites; to our anthologies 
correspond their ‘Collection of Pearls’, But the question suggests 
itself whether this wealth of pearls and precious stones in Paradise is, 
after all, pure imagination and fantasy, and not rather based on a 
venerable tradition, which descends ultimately from the Paradise 
of Bahrain, that is, from the pearl islands and coasts, and from 
Arabian Siduri’s garden of mystic jewels which was the portal of the 
terrestrial Paradise. A link between these and late Jewish literature 
would be Ezek. xxviii. Eric Burrows, S.J. 


THE IMPERATIVAL USE OF iva IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Dr. C. J. Capoux®’ rightly insists that the imperatival use of iva with 
the subjunctive is more frequent in the New Testament than is 
commonly recognized. The question of the extent of the usage is 
more debatable. Not all the instances cited carry conviction. Leaving 
aside the group of passages (mainly Johannine) of the iva... tAnpwOF 
type, we offer the following observations : 

1. The ‘four unmistakable cases’ should perhaps be reduced to 
three. Gal. ii. gf. is hardly as conclusive as the preceding three 
passages, since it is at least possible to take the second iva, like the 


' Light-giving gems are, no doubt, to be found elsewhere in oriental litera- 
ture (cf. an example in SBB. iii. 205, 14), but they seem extraordinarily 
frequent in Semitic, and especially in Rabbinic. Besides the examples in the 
text cf. also the pearl which illumines the wonderful island in ‘The Three 
Pearls’ (Hist. B.M.V. 156, edit. Budge, 1899); a pearl giving light to Jonah 
in the fish (Pir. R. Eliezer, 10, edit. Friedlander, 1916, 70); in the Ark of 
Noe (Sanh. 108, 2; Gen. R. 31,11); pearls brighter than the sun, Chron. 
Jerah, 57, 23. 

*F.T.S. xlii. 165 ff. (July-Oct. 1941). 
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first, as expressing content (see below). We suggest that Gal. ii. 9 f. 
is a probable rather than a certain instance of the independent 
imperatival use. 


2. Insufficient scope seems to be allowed to the Hellenistic use of 
iva denoting content or purport. This is especially common after 
such verbs as Aéyw, mpocevxouat, mapaxadew, &c. (cf. Mark v. 10, 
Phil. i. 9, &c.). We suggest that the following instances listed by 
Dr. Cadoux (p. 172) as conceivably imperatival uses may fall more 
fitly under the head of purport (the passages marked with an asterisk 
are so rendered in Goodspeed’s translation) : 

Mark xiv. 38* (so also Torrey. Moffatt prefers the final sense), 
1 Cor. i. 10*, John xiii. 34. b, 1 Tim. v. 21*. 
The most probable instances of the imperatival use in the list (p. 172) 
are Rom. xvi. 1 f., Col. iv. 16 fin. 


3. It is but a short step from content (‘ in that’) to cause (‘ because’), 
and, as Dr. Cadoux points out, the causal sense is fitting in Rev. xiv. 13. 
Moffatt’s rendering approaches this sense, ‘blessed in resting’, &c. 
Goodspeed prefers the imperatival force, ‘let them rest’. 


4. We would add to the list of probable instances of imperatival 

wa: 
Mark v. 12. So Goodspeed (‘let us go into them’) and Torrey. 
Mark x. 51 (= Luke xviii. 41). Dr. Cadoux (p. 172, n. 2) in- 
clines to regard this example as a (0éAw) iva use. 
The following should be considered as possible examples : 
Heb. xiii. 17, 1 Thess. iv. 13, Titus iii. 13 f. (Moffatt renders 
both clauses imperativally, Goodspeed the former only.) 

We conclude that the imperatival use of iva is certain in a few 
New Testament passages and probable in others. In view of the 
common final sense of iva and of the fact that other modes of ex- 
pressing injunctions, &c. were current, it is natural that the imperatival 
use should be comparatively infrequent. Moulton (Prolegomena, 
p. 178) warns us that it has ‘a very restricted activity in the vernacular 
of the N.T. period’. The translator must of course depart from the 
telic sense of iva where, as so frequently, the context obviously 
demands a non-final sense. In such instances he must choose that 
precise meaning of the conjunction which yields in its setting the 
clearest and most pointed sense. He may well find that the purport 
force of iva preponderates over that of command or wish. 

H. G. MEECHAM 


? Cf. Burton, Galatians, pp. 96, 99. 
2 See note in The Expository Times, lii. 437 (1941). 
3 So also Lock, The Pastoral Epistles, p. 158. 
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THE BYZANTINE TEXT AND THE LECTIONARIES 


THREE writers in the 7.7.S. xliii, no. 169~70 (see pp. 25, 33, and 87) 
advocate the reconstruction of the Byzantine text of the New Testament 
as a basis for collations, and one of them, Dr. G. Zuntz, suggests 
that, for the purposes of such reconstruction, it would be ‘ reasonable 
first to test the ecclesiastical manuscripts in the proper sense of the 
word, i.e. the lectionaries’. The lectionary text is, he says, unknown, 
and he gives reasons for doubting whether it is homogeneous. ‘It 
remains to be seen’, he goes on, ‘whether a complete and uniform 
Byzantine text can be pieced together from the Evangeliaria, and 
whether it will represent the ideal norm to which the bulk of the 
other late manuscripts aspire. In order to test this it will be necessary 
to combine the evidence of the lectionaries with that of the other 
manuscripts.’ 

It is a curious and interesting fact that an attempt has been made 
to do the very thing that Dr. Zuntz desires in the edition of the New 
Testament published in 1904 under the auspices of the Oecumenical 
Patriarch. The object of this edition was the restoration of the ancient 
text of ecclesiastical tradition, and more particularly that of the Church 
of Constantinople, and in his prolegomena Professor Antoniades, the 
reporter to the editorial committee, explains that its text has been 
prepared, as regards those parts which are not read in church, ‘on 
the basis of Byzantine manuscripts, mostly written in minuscule or 
cursive characters, for the most part later than the tenth century, and 
containing the sacred text in a consecutive form ; as regards the rest, 
those parts that is of the sacred volume which are read in church, on 
the basis of manuscripts of similar provenance, age and character, 
containing the sacred text in portions or lessons, and constituting 
the so-called eclogadia (lectionaries).’ He goes on to say that ‘the 
lectionaries, as regards their text, present differences one from another. 
In the Evangeliaria, ... most of all in the daily readings from the 
first three Gospels, two types of text can be distinguished, the one 
closely related to the text of the ordinary Byzantine manuscripts, 
the other, over and above this relationship, showing certain variants 
and readings worthy of remark, not indeed as being entirely unattested 
elsewhere, but as suggesting transcription from other copies. The 
distinction of the two types and the transcription of each of them 
from different copies is further proved by the fact that the same 
Evangeliaria which, in the daily readings, present variants from the 
text of the ordinary Byzantine manuscripts, frequently, in the readings 
for festivals and the Menologion, repeat the same portions with 
different readings, namely those of the Byzantine type. According 
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to the incontestable testimony of more than sixty manuscripts, .. . 
both these types belong to the Church of Constantinople and were 
in general and official use at least from the ninth to the sixteenth 
century.’ Professor Antoniades considers that the type of text most 
closely approximating to the Byzantine text is probably identical with 
the ‘Antiochian or Syrian recension propagated in the Church of 
Constantinople from the time of Saint Chrysostom onwards, while 
the other type is most probably identical with the text which was in 
use from the beginning in the same Church. This text, therefore, 
as the earlier in use, is found in the portion of the daily readings 
which was incontestably of earlier composition, while the other type 

. . is found in the lessons of the Menologion, which was composed 
later and gradually supplemented.’ In the Patriarchal edition the 
preference has generally been given to the readings of the presumably 
earlier type. 

Unfortunately no apparatus criticus has ever been published by the 
Patriarchal editors, so that it is difficult to check their conclusions. 
After reading Dr. Zuntz’s article, however, I thought it might be 
worth while to examine their text more closely, and I have accordingly 
made a rough and ready collation of it in Mark, with the help of 
Tischendorf and Mr. Legg. I have noted 310 variants from the 
Textus Receptus, only 79 of which agree with the majority of later 
Greek manuscripts and are therefore Byzantine in the sense in which 
the term has been generally understood hitherto. Most of them, 
however, whether Byzantine in this sense or not, are attested by y**', 
one of the lectionaries collated by Scrivener, or by some of the few 
lectionaries cited by Mr. Legg. The attestation of the 231 non- 
Byzantine readings, as we must call them provisionally, is very re- 
markable. All but 61 of them are supported by N, B, and @, or two 
or one of them. The actual figures are: NBO 82, NB 39, NO 11, 
BO 5, 8 7, B 6, © 20, and for the individual manuscripts: N 139, 
B 132, @ 118. Of the 61 readings not supported by any of these 
three uncials 26 are attested by other members of fam. 0, 20 by 2, 
11 by U, 11 by ®, 10 by J7, and 1 each by D, M, and N. All this 
rather suggests that the pre-Antiochian text of Constantinople was 
one of Streeter’s ‘poor relations’ of fam. @, perhaps even a rather 
close relation. Or does it confirm Lake’s view that the later Greek 
texts were the result of a compromise between Antioch and Alexandria? 
If so, one is tempted to ask which is Alexandria and which Antioch, 
for, where the Chester Beatty papyrus p* is extant in the passages 
affected, it is more often on the Byzantine side than on the other. 
This also shows that, although the Antiochian text may have been 
a later text to Byzantium, it was not necessarily later in itself. 
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Most of the variants are of a purely formal character, but they 
include some of a more substantial nature, e.g. év coi in Mark i. 11, 
with NBDO; BvOileoGar against yepilecPa in iv. 37, with GZ fam. 
1. 33; Tepyeonvav in v. 1, with LU4@; the reading of NBDL in 
vii. 30 (where P* is with the Byzantine text); several cases of 
émnpwrwy against é€xnpwrncav, and of plural verbs with neutral 
plurals and collective nouns, while the spelling Mwiio7js is consistently 
used, with NB against p*. 

It seems clear then that a text formed by combining the evidence 
of the lectionaries with that of the other manuscripts will not be the 
Byzantine text in any sense which has usually been attached to that 
term, and it will certainly not be Hort’s ‘Syrian’ text. It is remark- 
able how strongly the collation of the Patriarchal text confirms Hort’s 
contention that ‘if an editor were for any purpose to make it his aim 
to restore by itself as completely as possible the New Testament of 
Antioch in 350, he could not help taking the approximate consent 
of the cursives as equivalent to a primary documentary witness’. In 
fact the approximate consent of the cursives collated by Scrivener, 
and cited by Tischendorf as a**’, b**t, &c., would probably give as 
accurate a representation of the Antiochian text'as the approximate 
consent of E, S, and V suggested by Streeter. The deviation oi the 
Patriarchal text, based so largely on the lectionaries, from this 
standard is a witness to the failure of ecclesiastical authority, at least 
as exercised in the Byzantine Church, to displace time-honoured 
readings embedded in the lessons for the day. C, C. TARELLI 


THE BYZANTINE TEXT AND THE LECTIONARIES: 
A COMMENT ON MR. TARELLI’S NOTE 


THE question whether the Antoniades Greek New Testament‘ might 
be a more accurate representative of the Byzantine ecclesiastical text 
than Stephanus was posed by K. Lake in 1928 ;* it was answered in 
the negative by J. Merle Rife in 1933.3 The purpose of this edition 
is devotional, not critical, and the method of presentation is thoroughly 
unscientific. The editor noted in his manuscripts two different types 
of the text: one closely similar to that of the mass of late manuscripts, 


**H KAINH AIA@HKH, ’Eyxpice tijs peyadns tod Xpiotod éxxAnoias, ev 
Kovoravrwovrdde 1904 (reprinted 1912). 

* K. Lake, The Text of the New Testament, 7th ed., 1928, p. 85; cf. id., 
8th ed., 1933, p. 85. 

3 Studies in the Lectionary-text of the New Testament, ed. E. C. Colwell and 
D. W. Riddle, I Prolegomena . . . 1933, Part I, vi. 57 ff. 
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the other ‘non-Byzantine’. In his edition he followed, ‘as a rule’, 
the latter.. Hence the agreements with NBO against the Textus 
Receptus.” 

Not until a complete critical edition of the Lectionary has been 
produced will it be possible to analyse the successive strata of its text 
and to see ‘whether a complete and uniform Byzantine text can be 
pieced together from the Evangeliaria, and whether it will represent 
the ideal norm to which the bulk of the other late manuscripts aspire’. 
For the purposes outlined in the last issue of the JouRNAL? this, and 
not its relation to the Textus Receptus, would be of importance. 
When once the Byzantine ecclesiastical text has been constructed its 
relation to earlier forms, as e.g. von Soden’s K* or the ‘ Antiochian’ 
text in the proper sense of the word, may be made the object of 
research. At present this is unknowable, and, in this context, it is 
immaterial: it is the text of A.D. 1000, not of A.D. 350, which is 
sought. The two are likely to differ very considerably.‘ 

G. ZuNTz 


AN ADDITION TO BEDE IN MS. BALLIOL 177 


Dr. CLAUDE JENKINS has recently drawn attention in this JOURNAL 
(Jan.—-Apr. 1942, pp. 42-5) to an interesting addition to Bede’s com- 
ments on 1 John v. 7-8, found in MS. Balliol 177. None of the 
seven manuscripts that he has consulted has this passage, and two 
of them, Bodl. 849 and Laud. Misc. 442, were copied early in the 
ninth century. Extant manuscripts of Bede’s commentary on the 
Catholic Epistles are very numerous; probably there are not fewer 
than 120.5 Besides the two in the Bodleian Library there are thirteen 


* Preface p. o’: ai avayvwoes tod Bulavriaxod tumov bmexwpnoay Kata Kavova 
tais tod érépov rumov, i.e. ‘the rule was to prefer the non-Byzantine text’ 
(Rife’s translation). Exceptions from this rule are instanced ibid. note 1 
(Luc. iv. 44; xii. 48). 

? Ibid., p. ¢’, ‘the text of the present edition differs from the Textus 
Receptus in about 2000 readings’. 

3 J.T .S. xliii. 25 ff. 

4 Cf. J. Geerlings and S. Lake on Chrysostom’s text of Mark in Harvard 
Theol. Rev. xxiv, 1931, 121 ff. (“ No N.T. manuscript closely resembling it [the 
text of Chrysostom] is at present known’, ibid., p. 142); cf. S. Lake in Studies 
and Documents, v, 1936, 68f. Occasional tests of the text expounded by 
Chrysostom in his homilies on Matthew have led the present writer to the 
same conclusion. 

51 cannot give exact figures, since in my unpublished hand-list of Bede 
manuscripts there are some uncertainties which can only be cleared up by 
reference to the actual codices. 
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others which were copied not later than the end of the ninth or the 
beginning of the tenth century, namely :* 


Geneva 99 (M), saec. viii-ix. 

Gotha 84 (17), saec. ix. 

Karlsruhe, Aug. xliii (Z), saec. ix’. 

Karlsruhe, Aug. cliii (G), saec. ix". 

London: Coll. of Chester Beatty 7 (formerly Phillipps 12262), 
saec. viii-ix. Plate 15 in the sumptuous catalogue of this 
collection reproduces the end of Bede’s commentary on 
2 Peter and the beginning of the commentary on 1 John. 

Munich 3742, saec. ix—x. 

Munich 14385, saec. ix. 

Naples: Bibl. naz., Cavalc. 25, saec. ix. Until recently this 
manuscript was in Vienna (Nationalbibl. 750). See Atti 
della Reale Accad. di archeol. (Naples). Lettere e belle arti, 
N.S., ix (1924), p. 170. 

Paris: B.N. lat. 12285, saec. ix. 

St. Gall 252, saec. ix. 

St. Gall 261, saec. ix. This manuscript may merit special atten- 
tion; for, according to Scherrer’s catalogue (p. 98), it is 
fuller than, and diverges from, the printed text (weitldufiger 
und abweichend). 

St. Gall 262, saec. ix—x. 

Verona 76, saec. ix; cf. W. M. Lindsay, Notae latinae, p. 490. 


None of these codices will be accessible for some time, but it happens 
that the Modern Language Association of America possesses photo- 
static reproductions of the two Reichenau manuscripts in Karlsruhe.’ 
The addition found in Balliol 177 is missing in both, while the words 
in terra in Bede’s citation of 1 John v. 7 are also absent. E and G 
agree closely in their text of Bede’s exposition of 1 John v. 7-8; 
nevertheless they were undoubtedly copied from different exemplars. 
I have made a complete collation of Bede’s commentary on 1 John 
in E, and in G as far as it goes; for the end of this manuscript, 
which breaks off in the middle of Bede’s comment on 1 John v. g, 


* The first four manuscripts also contain Bede’s commentary on Acts. The 
letter or numeral in brackets refers to the designation of the manuscript in 
my edition, Bedae Venerabilis expositio actuum apostolorum et retractatio 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1939). 

*They are deposited in the Library of Congress with the press-marks 
M.L.A. 227 and M.L.A. 229. I would express my sincere thanks to the 
Director of the Division of Manuscripts for loaning them temporarily to the 
Cornell University Library, in spite of difficulties caused by the war. 
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is lost.' The variation in words and phrases, occasional omissions, 
especially in G, some differences also in the Bible quotations, and 
many variations in word-order, make it certain that E and G are 
representatives of two different families of manuscripts. The collation 
also demonstrates once again the poorness of the printed editions of 
Bede’s theological works. Three palmary examples of the way in 
which an unusual word in Bede was ultimately replaced—doubtless 
by way of explanatory glosses—by one more familiar, will illustrate 
this. The reading in the printed texts is given in brackets : 
Giles, xii, p. 272: ‘in quo nihil inquinatum (iniquitatum) in- 
currit’. 
p. 291: ‘illi qui data sibi scriptae legis scita (datam ... scientiam)’. 
Cf. E.H. iii. 25, ‘scita legis Mosaicae’. 
p. 297: ‘quaecumque enim mens huiusmodi n<a)evis (nequitiis) 
inficitur ’. 
Whether the addition in Balliol 177 is part of Bede’s original comment 
must clearly remain undecided until at least all the early manuscripts 
have been scrutinized. But the phraseology and even the doctrine of 
that addition are hardly as unusual as Dr. Jenkins seems to suggest. 
Bede had used potentiam divinitatis in expounding 1 John v.6. With 
speciem eterne beatitudinis it is natural to compare beatitudinis aeternae 
dona (E.H. ii. 13); and for the use of speciem one may refer to Bede’s 
comment on 1 John iii. 6, ‘donec ad ipsam speciem apertae visionis 
eius in futuro perveniant’. The thought, too, can surely be paralleled 
in Bede’s remarks on the Transfiguration in his commentary on 
St. Luke.*? The phrase ‘una substantia et unius deitatis essentia’ is 
called by Dr. Jenkins ‘ linguistically as well as theologically important’. 
But neither the words nor the dogmatic implications were novel in 
Bede’s day. Dr. Souter has shown, in amplification of what is given 
in the Latin Thesaurus, that the use of both deitas and essentia was 
well established in the fourth century. A variety of analogous 


* The break comes at the end of fol. 124”. Bede on the Apocalypse begins 
on 125°. 

* Cf. Giles, xi, p. 103, ‘in montem ascendit . . . ut ostendat eos qui fructum 
resurrectionis expectant’, and ‘transfiguratus salvator non substantiam verae 
carnis amisit, sed gloriam futurae vel suae vel nostrae resurrectionis ostendit’. 

3A. Souter, The Earliest Latin Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul 
(Oxford, 1927), pp. 33 and 201. Dr. Souter is inclined to believe that Arnobius 
was probably the first to use ‘deitas’, so that he clearly would not date the 
treatise Adversus aleatores before the end of the third century. Harnack 
himself abandoned the attribution of that work to Victor I (not Victor II who 
became Pope in A.D. 1055) and then assigned it to an unknown Novatian 
bishop of Rome towards the end of the third century. See his Gesch. d. altchr. 
Lit. ii. 2, pp. 370-81. 
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phrases are found in the early commentaries on the Quicunque vult, 
for instance, substantia deitatis,’ unitas substantiae deitatis, non in 
divinitatis essentia sed in humanitate assumpta.* Aldhelm in one place 
(ed. Ehwald, p. 323, 1) speaks of ‘una deitatis substantia et trina 
personarum subsistentia’; in another (ibid., p. 485, 23-4) he makes 
his confession in these terms, ‘sanctae trinitatis unam essentiam 
unamque substantiam et trinam personarum subsistentiam corde 
credulo confiteor’. Bede used deitas in his commentary on 1 John 
and also in his exposition of St. Luke in a passage that, like many 
others, he later embodied word for word in his commentary on 
St. Mark.} Essentia, with which Bede would be familiar from his 
reading of Augustine’s De trinitate, he employed in expounding 
Apocalypse iii. 14.4 Towards the end of the eighth century the danger 
of the Adoptionist heresy led orthodox theologians to formulate 
Trinitarian dogma with even greater precision. Foremost amongst 
them was a product of the Northumbrian schools and Bede’s intellectual 
heir, Alcuin. In addition to his tracts against Felix and Elipandus 
and his treatise on the Trinity, there survives a notable letter from 
him to Arno, bishop of Salzburg, in which he seeks to define the 
difference between substantia, essentia, and subsistentia.‘ 
M. L. W. LAIsTNER 


IS ap. 41 THE DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION ? 


In the Commentary on Daniel by Hippolytus, after the date for the 
Passion tratevovros ‘Povdov cai ‘PovBedXiwvos in iv. 23, A and the 
Slavonic add xai Taiov Kaicapos 76 réraptov <xai> Tatov Keoriov 
Zatopvivov (ed. Bonwetsch, p. 242; Bonwetsch in Nachr. d. Kgl. 
Gesellsch. d. Wiss. Gottingen, Philos. hist. Kl., 1895, p. 521). In 
A.D. 41 the emperor Gaius was consul until 7 January (Suet., Calig. 17). 
The other consul was Cn. Sentius Saturninus (Dio, ind. l. lix), who 


* So already in Augustine, Serm. 215 (Patr. lat. xxxviii. 1076): ‘una est in 
trinitate substantia deitatis’. 

* A. E. Burn, The Athanasian Creed and its Early Commentaries (Cambr. 
Texts and Stud. iv. 1), pp. 29, 18; 29. 11; 23, 42. While the Troyes com- 
mentary is somewhat later than Bede’s time, the Fortunatus commentary, 
from which two of my examples are taken, was composed much earlier. 

3 Giles, xii, p. 301; Xi, p. 105; xX, p. 135. 

4 Giles, xii, p. 354, ‘Christus ergo qui est in divinitatis essentia veritas’. 
In Augustine’s De trinitate (Patr. lat. xlii. 881) we find ‘substantia, vel si 
melius dicitur, essentia dei’. There are three direct quotations from this 
treatise, two of them being of considerable length, in Bede’s commentary on 
Acts. 

5 Mon. Germ. Hist.: Epist. iv, no. 268 (pp. 426 ff.). 
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is easily recognized in the corruption Tatov Keoriov Laropvivov. 
Gaius was assassinated on 24 January (Suet., Calig. 58) and was 
succeeded by Claudius. It follows that according to this addition 
our Lord was crucified in the first year of the reign of the latter 
emperor. 

This remarkable dating may perhaps be accounted for as follows. 
In the era of Panodorus the year 5493 = A.D. 1 (Ginzel, Handbuch 
d. math. u. techn. Chronologie, iii, p. 179), and therefore the year 
5500 = A.D. 8. A scribe who was acquainted with that era and who 
read in the Commentary on Daniel, iv. 23, that the birth of our Lord 
took place in 5500 A.M., concluded that according to Hippolytus our 
Lord was born in a.p. 8. Learning from the same passage that 
our Lord’s death took place in his 33rd year, he further concluded 
that according to Hippolytus the Crucifixion took place in A.D. 41; 
and not knowing Rufus and Rubellio as a consular pair, he inserted 
the names of the consuls of that year. GeEorGE OGG 


A NOTE ON THE BERBER BACKGROUND IN THE 
LIFE OF AUGUSTINE 


In North Africa during the Roman occupation, as in our own day, 
there were three distinct languages spoken. Latin had been brought 


in by the conquerors from the northern shores of the Mediterranean 
as the official language, and it was probably spoken with the same 
fluency and enthusiasm by the native town-dwellers as is French by 
their Arab successors. But among themselves, whether in town or 
country, the normal speech of the natives seems to have been either 
a Semitic language, Punic, or the African language, Libyan, which 
is the direct ancestor of the modern Berber. 

It has generally been assumed that Punic must have succeeded in 
ousting Libyan as the spoken language even in fairly remote areas of 
Roman North Africa. Recent discoveries of Libyan and Latino-Libyan 
inscriptions suggest, however, that the distribution of African native 
languages in the Roman Empire was not so very different from the 
modern distribution of Arab-speaking and Berber-speaking districts, 
though Arabic is now spoken over a rather wider area than Punic 
ever was. It seems that the Semitic language was favoured then, as 
at present, in the coastal areas from Homs (Leptis Magna) to Oran, 
and in the earlier colonized districts of the Algerian and Tunisian 
river valleys. Outside these areas the language and culture of the 
people remained Libyan. Some discoveries of Libyan inscriptions 
made in the years preceding the war are of particular interest as 
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shedding light on the social background of the Africans in northern 
Numidia among whom St. Augustine spent his life. 

Between 1932 and 1937, M. Paul Rodary, administrateur in the 
Commune Mixte of Souk-Ahras (Department of Constantine), the 
ancient Thagaste, carried through a series of searches for Libyan 
inscriptions within the bounds of his administration.’ As a result 
of his investigations, 213 new Libyan inscriptions were found in 
cemeteries in the country lying north of Souk-Ahras. These make 
a substantial addition to the large collection of Libyan texts already 
known from sites near that town.* Souk-Abras itself has produced 
six.) Many of these stones were doubtless pre-Roman, but M. Rodary 
found a number of bilingual, Latino-Libyan, inscriptions from the 
cemeteries of Djentoura, Chabet el Mkous, Dar Tebala, Kef beni 
Fredj, and Sidi Abdallah.‘ All these places are in the hills north and 
west of Souk-Ahras. These latest discoveries help to dispel the con- 
fusion caused by Augustine’s statements concerning the speech of 
the peasantry in this part of North Africa in his day. 

Augustine describes the native farmers who lived in the hill forts 
(‘castella’) such as Fussala,’ or in villages on the great estates such 
as Sinitum and Figuli,° as speaking ‘Punic which is African’,’? and 
in view of M. Rodary’s researches there seems every reason for 
identifying ‘ Punic’ with the Libyan or proto-Berber of the inscrip- 
tions.* Punic or neo-Punic inscriptions are almost wholly confined 
to the Algerian towns or, if they are found in the country-side, as in 
the case of the Bordj Hellal inscription, are the work of citizens.’ 
At present the number of Punic or neo-Punic inscriptions discovered 


* P. Rodary, ‘Recherche des Inscriptions libyques dans la Région de Souk- 
Ahras’, Premier Congrés de la Fédération des Sociétés savantes de l’ Afrique du 
Nord, Alger, 1935, pp. 173-81, and pp. 415-23 in the transactions of the Third 
Congress held at Constantine, 1937, published at Algiers, 1938. 

? See S. Gsell, Atlas archéologique de l’ Algérie, Alger, 1911, feuille 18 (Souk- 
Ahras), nos. 185, 200, 218, 235, 236, 249, 267, &c. 

3 Dr. L. Reboud, Recueil de Constantine, xvii, 1875, p. 21; S. Gsell, Atlas 
archéologique, feuille 18, no. 340. 

4 P. Rodary, op. cit. 5 Ep. 209, 2-5; C.S.E.L. vii, pp. 348-50. 

° Ep. 108, 5, 14; C.S.E.L. xxxiv, part 2, p. 628; also Ep. 105, 2, 3-4; 
C.S.E.L. xxxiv, part 2, pp. 597-8. 

7*Latinam et Punicam, id est Afram’, In Epistolam Ioannis ad Parthos, 
Tractatus, ii. 3; P.L. xxxiv-xxxv, col. 1991. 

® Ernest Mercier, Recueil de Constantine, xxx, 1895, p. 146, makes this point. 
There are in addition practically no Punic loan-words in the Berber language, 
such as might have been expected if Punic had ever superseded Berber as 
the speech of the country-side. There are on the other hand a few Latin 
loan-words in modern Berber. On this subject see H. Basset, ‘Les Influences 
puniques chez Jes Berbéres’, Revue Africaine, |xii, 1921, pp. 340-75. 

9 Pére J. Chabot, note in Recueil de Constantine, \xiii, 1935-6, p. 197. 
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outside ancient cities of Algeria and Tunisia is very small, while on 
the other hand Libyan inscriptions are numerous. Indeed, no area 
in the whole of North Africa is so rich in these inscriptions as that 
within a twenty-mile radius of Souk-Ahras. One rather suspects 
that Augustine regarded all native speech as ‘Punic’, just as the 
majority of Frenchmen in Algeria do not distinguish between Arabic 
and Berber. To them, both are ‘ Arabic’. 

The vitality of Berber culture during the late Roman or post- 
Roman periods in the area in which Augustine was brought up, is 
further suggested by the finding of the characteristic Libyan dolmen 
constructed from the stone of ruined Roman buildings, as at Guelaat 
bou Atfane and Sigus, two sites lying south and south-east of Souk- 
Ahras.* 

One may regard Thagaste in the time of St. Augustine as typical 
of the decaying Roman towns of fourth-century North Africa. A few 
large town houses would be inhabited by Latin-speaking citizens. 
These were the landowners, such as Romanianus, or Alypius’ family, 
who owned great estates outside the city, with whom Augustine, 
though himself the son of poorer parents, was closely associated.’ 
Beyond the town walls the peasant lived a not very different life from 
that of his descendant to-day; he was a Berber, almost wholly un- 
influenced by Roman civilization and often hostile to its representatives. 


One would welcome some attempt to assess Augustine’s importance 
as an African in the history of North Africa, and to consider his 
thought in the light of his Berber background. How far do Augustine’s 
ideas show traces of the Berber surroundings in which he grew up? 
Underlying the Latin rhetoric of his sermons, is there any trend 
which links his thought with that of later North African thinkers such 


*S. Gsell, Monuments antiques de I’ Algérie, vol. 1, Paris, 1901, pp. 33-4. 
An interesting Romano-Berber cemetery was excavated just outside Hippo. 
The finds revealed an extreme poverty and barbarity on the part of those 
who were buried there. See M. Belorgey, ‘ Découverte des Caveaux funéraires 
dans le Terrain de la Société des Litges et Produits Nord-Africains’, Actes 
du troisiéme Congrés de la Fédération des Sociétés savantes de I’ Afrique du 
Nord, 1937. 

2 Confessions, vi. 14, and vi. 7,11. Augustine himself was the son of a curial, 
but apparently both he and Alypius were able to avoid taking their place in 
the Curia of Thagaste. Augustine’s friends, as revealed in his letters, all 
appear to have been members of the Latin-speaking upper classes, with the 
exception of Bishop Samsucius (Ep. 34, 6). Compare Augustine’s description 
of the status of his next door neighbour, the Senator Julianus, ‘de domo 
clarissimi et egregii iuvenis luliani quae nostris adhaeret parietibus’, Ep. 99; 
C.S.E.L, xxxiv. 2, p. 533. 

At Cuicul (Djemila) the mansions of the aristocracy and the church are the 
only surviving trace of the fourth- to fifth-century dwellings in the town. 
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as Roudh el Q’rtas and Ibn Khaldoun, or connects it with what some 
scholars regard as the Africitas of Tertullian and Apuleius? Or, 
must one accept the position that the Roman civilization which 
Augustine represented was extraneous to the main stream of North 
African history, and that it is only through the Donatism of the 
Libyan peasantry, and of the African intellectuals who hated the 
Roman Empire, that the continuity of North African thought is to 
be traced ? 

We must remember that the Church which Augustine so vigorously 
defended was already doomed to disappearance in North Africa when 
he died. Fifty years later Hippo had probably ceased to be a bishopric." 
The Catholic Church in Africa could not survive the Roman cities 
and the Roman villa-owning aristocracy. The strength of Christianity 
among the African peasants lay in the Donatist Church. Here they 
could at one and the same time vent their antipathy to their Latin- 
speaking masters, and express beliefs which had inspired their fore- 
fathers, beliefs which indeed form the basis of North African religion 
to-day.’ 

The opposition to Donatism which Augustine led was not sufficient 
to destroy the movement, but it prevented it from becoming the 
Church of all North Africa. The conversion of North Africa to 
Islam may perhaps have been aided by the fact that while Catholicism 
died out, Donatism was too much weakened by continual harrying to 
take its place. 

M. Rodary’s discoveries give an insight into the more neglected 
native aspect of Roman North Africa, into an African culture which, 
surrounding the Latin cities, finally strangled their influence and 
against which even Augustine struggled in vain. W.H.C.FRENpD 


* Hippo is not included among the Numidian bishoprics listed by Victor 
Vitensis in 484, C.S.E.L. vii, pp. 119-23. See also Pére J. Mesnage, Le 
Christianisme en Afrique, Déclin et Extinction, Alger, 1915, p. 14. Augustine’s 
memory seems to have inspired no Catholic resistance :o Huneric’s persecu- 
tions, nor any revival in the Byzantine period, in contrast te the part played 
by the memory of Marculus and Parmenian in the times of Donatist perse- 
cution. 

*An example of the continuity of beliefs among the North Africans 
throughout the pagan, Christian, and Mohammedan periods can be found 
in the cult of holy men and martyrs and the practices related thereto. 
Herodotus, iv. 172 (ed. Gsell, Alger, 1915, pp. 183-4) mentions the practice 
among certain tribes of sleeping round and taking oaths at the tombs of holy 
men, just as the Donatists did at the tombs of their martyrs. See Optatus, 
ii. 21; C.S.E.L. xxvi. p. 59; C.I.L. viii. 27333 (Dougga). The same rites are 
common in North Africa to-day in connexion with the Moslem cult of saints 
(marabouts). 
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TE DEUM LAUDAMUS: THE MILAN TEXT 


Tue following are the manuscripts referred to in the apparatus : 


M, Munich, S.B. Clm 343, ff. 211’-212"; x century. The 
text from this Ambrosian Psalter is given in full. 

V, Rome, Vatican. lat. 82, ff.217’-218"; x century (or early 
xi). An Ambrosian Psalter from St. James, Pontida. 
(See Ehrensberger, Libri liturgict Bibliothecae Apostolicae 
Vaticanae, 1897, p. 14.) ; 

V, Rome, Vatican. lat. 83, ff. 205’-207"; c. 1000. An Am- 
brosian Psalter (Ehrensberger, op. cit., p. 16). 

R, Manchester, John Rylands Library, no. 55. (See M. R. 
James’s Catalogue.) An Ambrosian Breviary of 1470. 


The readings from the above manuscripts have been taken from 
rotographs. 


For the following, having failed to get any photographs from 
Milan, I have had to rely upon the printed sources named : 


M, Milan, Chapter Library. Ambrosian Breviary; xi century. 
The text was printed by Bishop Wordsworth in Julian’s 
Dictionary of Hymnology, 1907, pp. 1120-1; also by 
Dr. A. E. Burn in Niceta of Remesiana, 1905, pp. 83-4. 

M, Milan, Chapter Library. Quarto 6, f.2’; xi century. This 


Manuale of the Ambrosian rite was published in full by 
Magistretti, Monumenta veteris liturgiae Ambrosianae, 
1905. 

M, Milan, Chapter Library. ‘Beroldus Novus’; xiii century. 
Readings from this manuscript are taken from the foot- 
notes of Magistretti’s edition of the preceding manuscript. 


YMNUS SANCTAE TRINITATIS.:. f. 211 Vv. 


Ts deum laudamus . te dominum confitemur .°. 
Te ¢ternum patrem omnis terra ueneratur .. 
Tibi omnes angeli et archangeli . tibi celi 
5 et uniuersae potestates .°. 
Tibi cherubim et seraphim incessabili 
uoce proclamant dicentes .°. 
S sanctus sanctus sanctus dominus deus sabaoth . pleni sunt caeli 
et terra gloriae maiestatis tuae .°. [f. 212 r. 
10 Te gloriosus apostolorum chorus . te propheta 
rum laudabilis numerus . te martyrum 
candidatus laudat exercitus .°. 
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Te per orbem terrarum sancta confitetur ecclesia. 
patrem inmense maiestatis . uenerandum 
tuum uerum et unigenitum filium . sanctum 
quoque paraclitum spiritum .-. 
Tu rex glorie xpe . ti patri sempiternus és 
filius . tu ad liberandum hominem non 
horruisti uirginis ute. om .°. 
Tu deuicto mortis aculeo aperuisti 
credentibus regna celorum .-. 
Tu ad dexteram dei sedes in gloria patris .°. 
ludex crederis esse uenturus .°. 
Te ergo sanctae qs tuis famulis subueni 
quos pretioso sanguine redemisti .°. 
Aeterna fac cum sanctis tuis gloria munerari .*. 
Per singulos dies benedicimus te .°. 
et laudamus nomen tuum in eternum et in sclm scli.*. f£, 212 v. 
Saluum fac populum tuum domine et benedic 
hereditatem tuam .°. 
Et rege illos et extolle eos usque in aeternum .-. 
Benedictus es domine deus patrum nostrorum et lau 
dabilis et gloriosus in scla sclorum amen... . 


1 Hymnum in honore trinitatis V, | Hymnus in honore sanctae 
trinitatis V, Hymnus sanctorum confessorum Ambrosii et Augustini 
de fide christiana M, No title in R, M, M, 3 aeternum V, V, 
eternum R, terrae ueneramur M, M, 4 angeli followed by an 
erasure V, caeliV,V,  celi R, 5 uniuerse R,  cherubin 7 
seraphin R, 8 The duplicated S of the first sanctus is peculiar 
toM, caeli V, V,_ celi R, g terrae M, M, _ gloria M, 
maiestatis glorie tue R, Ii martyrum V, martirum R, 
13 ecclesia V, 14 pater M,M, immensae M, — unicum for 
unigenitum M, M, M, R, 15 (S)cm M, 17 glae V, V, 
gle R, patris V, M,M, M,R, (it is possible that in V, the s has been 
added by a corrector. If not, a slight crease in the page has concealed 
a part of the letter) 18 liberandum +suscepturus M,R, _ uiginis 
V, (t interlined by corrector) 1g uterus V, (corrected to uterum) 
20 aculeu V, (corrected to aculeo) apperuisti V, 21 caelorum 
V,V,  celorum R, 24 Te ergo quaesumus sancte M, omit 
scae M,R, 25 quos followed by an erasure V, quos interlined M, 
precioso V, pretioso V, 26 aeternam V, V, (corrected to aeterna 
inV,) eterna R, gloriam V, _ in (interlined) gloria numerari M, 
27 From here on R, and M, read (the text of R,): Salum fac populum 
tuum domine 7 benedic hereditati tue. Et rege eos 7 extolle illos 

XLIII +e) 
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usque in eternum. Per singulos dies benedicimus te. Et laudamus 
nomen tuum in eternum 7 in sclm scli. Dignare domine die isto sine 
peccatis nos custodire. miserere nostri domine miserere nostri. Fiat 
domine misericordia tua super nos quemadmodum sperauimus in te. 
In te domine speraui non confundar in eternum. Benedictus es domine 
deus patrum nostrorum 7 laudabilis 7 gloriosus in scla sclorum. amen. 
28 laudabo M, eternume V, scl scli V, 31 illos . . . illos V, 
(corrected to illos...eos) ¢ternum V, 33 saecula saeculorum V, 
omit amen M, V, Maurice Frost 


A SERMON OF MARTIN LUTHER IN THE ENGLISH 
PRIMER 


On the first Sunday in Lent (Invocavit), March 13, 1519, Luther 
wrote to Spalatin: ‘I have a sermon in my mind regarding the medita- 
tion of the Passion of Christ, but I do not know, whether I shall have 
sufficient leisure for it. ... I shall however still try to do it.’ By the 
Tuesday after the fourth Sunday in Lent (Laetare Jerusalem), April s, 
the sermon was printed. The number of reprints of it seems to prove 
that it was welcomed everywhere. It found its way into the various 
editions of Luther’s Betbiichlein, serving the purpose of a devotional 
manual of prayers, scripture readings, and religious instruction.’ 

But that the work should also find its way into the devotional 
manuals of England under Henry VIII, could have been hardly 
anticipated by its author, who knew only too well what the English 
king and his theological advisers thought of him. It certainly escaped 
the attention of Henry VIII and of his bishops who so vigorously 
condemned everything which tended to be Lutheran as heresy. This 
makes it the more surprising that Luther’s sermon appears in the 
English Primer (the so-called Marshall's Primer) which is stated to 
be printed ‘cum priuilegio regali’.’ It is true that the Primer, the 


* Cf. Weimar edition of Luther’s works, ii, 131 ff. 

2 A Latin translation was also published. The title of the sermon in German 
is: Eyn Sermon von der Betrachtung des heyligen leydens Christi. 

3 Dr. F. E. Brightman (The English Rite, 1. li (London, 1915)) speaks of the 
‘reformed’ tone of the Primer, and refers to the ‘very large didactic element, 
consisting of an ‘‘ Admonition” and expositions of the Ten Commandments, 
the Creed, Pater noster and Ave Maria, all derived from Luther’s Encheiridion 
piarum precationum (1520)’. 

Edgar Hoskins (Horae Beatae Mariae Virginis .. ., 197, n. 5 (Longmans, 
1901)) refers to ‘Certain prayers and godly meditations (British Mus. c. 17. a. 31), 
A.D. 1538’. 

Neither Brightman nor Hoskins, however, makes the explicit statement that 
Luther’s sermon is included in the Primer, 
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first edition of which bears no date, appears in the list of heretical 
books, issued on Advent Sunday, 3 Dec. 1531, by Stokesley, the 
bishop of London." 

It is true also that Sir Thomas More objected to its publication.’ 
But the reason why it was to be suspected as heretical was not because 
it contained a treatise by Luther, but because the Litany and the 
Dirige were omitted. Another edition of this Primer, also printed by 
Byddell and dated June 1535, tries to meet the criticisms not only 
by incorporating the omitted Offices, but also by some notes in the 
prefaces to the Litany and the Dirige explaining why the editor had 
thought it wise to omit them in his former edition, though he has 
no objection to bringing them into this edition.’ 

Both editions contain inter alia a devotional meditation: ‘A devout, 
fruitful, and godly remembrance of the Passion of our Saviour Jesu 
Christ.’* This meditation is in substance Luther’s sermon. The 
following brief extracts will probably convince readers that Luther 
in English dress is presented to them in the meditation of the Primer. 


Luther, p. 136 (Weimar edition, 


in modern German spelling) : 


Zum ersten, bedenken etlich 
das Leiden Christi also, dass sie 


liber die Juden zornig werden, 
singen und schelten iiber den 
armen Judas, und lassen es also 
gnug sein, gleich wie sie gewohnet 
andere Leute zu klagen und ihre 


Widersacher verdammen und 
versprechen. Das mocht wol 
nicht Christus Leiden, sondern 
Judas und der Juden Bosheit 
bedacht heissen. 


The Primer, p. 197: 

There are certain, which when 
they exercise themselves in the 
meditation or remembrance of 
the passion, which Christ suf- 
fered for mankind, do nothing 
else but wax wod and furious 
against the blind Jews and Judas 
their guide, through whom he 
was betrayed, as an innocent 
lamb, into their bloody and cruel 
hands; even as it is the common 
manner of them, which are wont 


*Cf. MS. Lambeth 306, f. 65: Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, 
Henry VIII, vol. v (1531-2), App. 18, ‘ Heretical Books’, 769, n. 27. 

* Thomas More, The céfutacyon of Tyndales answere made by syr Thomas 
More... . Prented at London. . . 1532, ‘the preface to the chrysten reader’, 
First Part, fol. Bb ii. 

3The dated edition is also stated to have been printed with the king’s 
licence. 

* Marshall’s Primer of June 1535 is reprinted in Three Primers put forth in 
the reign of Henry VIII, second edition, Oxford 1848. The text of the 
meditation is to be found in this edition, pp. 197-210, and attention is there 
drawn in footnotes to differences between this text and the undated edition 
of the Primer. For the present note the Oxford edition has been used. 
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Zum andern, haben etlich 
angezeigt mancherlei Nutz und 
Frucht, so aus Christus Leiden 
Betrachtung kommen. Dazu 
gehet irre ein Spruch S. Albert 
zugeschrieben, dass es besser sei, 
Christus Leiden einmal obenhin 
iiberdacht, denn ob man ein 
ganz Jahr fastet, alle Tag einen 
Psalter betet etc. ... 


pp. 136-7: 

In diese Rotte gehéren auch 
die, die erlernet, wie grosse 
Frucht die heilige Messe habe, 
und ihrer Einfaltigkeit nach, 
achten sie es genug, wie sie die 
Messe héren, dahin man uns 
fihret, durch etliche leerer 
Spriiche, dass die Messe, opere 
operati, non opere operantis, von 
ihr selber, auch ohn unser Ver- 
dienst und Wiirde, angenehm 
sei, gerade als ware das genug, 
so doch die Messe nicht um 
ihrer selbst Wiirdigkeit, sondern 
uns zu wiirdigen, ist eingesetzt, 
sonderlich um des Leidens Christi 


to lament and bewail the misery 
of their friends, to accuse and 
cry out on those persons which 
do the deed, but they nothing 
consider them, which are the 
chief causes of his bitter death 
and passion. So that surely this 
may better be called a remem- 
brance of the Jews’ wickedness, 
than of Christ’s passion. 

There are other that have 
gathered together divers com- 
modities, which spring through 
the diligent beholding of this 
passion, whereof is the saying of 
Albert in every man’s mouth, 
That it is better to remember 
the passion of Christ once in our 
life, although it be but slenderly, 
than to fast every day a whole 
year together, or to read over the 
whole Psalter of David... . 


pp. 198-9: 

In this sort may we also num- 
ber them which have instruct 
other what excellent commodities 
are in the mass, insomuch that 
the rude and ignorant people 
persuaded themselves that it was 
sufficient salve for all sores, if 
they had heard a mass, and that 
they should have good luck in 
whatsoever they went about, 
good or evil. [And there are 
some which run so far headlong, 
that they affirm stoutly, that the 
mass which they call a sacrifice, 
is accept of God for the work 
itself, and not for his sake that 


Lat 
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willen zu bedenken. Denn wo 
das nicht geschieht, so macht 
man aus der Messe ein leiblich, 
unfruchtbar Werk, es sei an ihm 
selbst wie gut es mag. Denn 
was hilft dichs, dass Gott Gott 
ist...? Was ists niitze, dass 
Essen und Trinken an ihm selbst 
gesund und gut ist, wenn es dir 
nicht gesund ist? Und zu be- 
sorgen ist, dass man es mit vielen 
Messen nicht besser macht, wenn 
man nicht die rechte Frucht 
darinnen sucht. 


Pp. 137: 

Das Erschrecken soll daher 
kommen, dass Du siehest den 
gestrengen Zorn und unwankel- 
baren Ernst Gottes, iiber die 
Siinde und Siinder, dass er auch 
seinem eigen allerliebsten Sohn 
hat nicht wollen die Siinder 
losgeben, er tite denn fiir sie 
eine solche schwere Busse, als er 
spricht durch Isaiam liii. Um 
der Siinde willen meines Volkes, 
habe ich ihn geschlagen. Was 
will den Siindern begegnen, 


doeth the mass... .]' They con- 
sider not that the mass was 
institute of Christ to make us 
more holy, through the devout 
remembrance of his passion, with 
a pure faith; [and not for any 
other worthiness that it hath in 
itself. How be it though we should 
grant them, that the mass in itself 
were as good and holy ... yet 
truly can it nothing profit us, 
except we use it for the same pur- 
pose that Christ did institute it: 
for what doth it profit us, that 
meat and drink are good and 
wholesome, if we abuse them, cor- 
rupting our nature? yea, or what 
doth it avail us that God is 
God,...?]. It is therefore to be 
feared lest, if thou be ignorant 
in the true use of the mass, that 
the more thou hearest, the more 


thou offendest God, abusing his 
institution and ordinance. 


P- 199: 

. . . which fear and trembling 
riseth of this, that they may see 
in the passion the vehement 
wrath and righteous punishment 
of God the Father against sin- 
ners, which would not, for all 
the abundant favour that he had 
unto his Son, suffer [malefactors 
to go free and unpunished, but 
that he must redeem them with his 
own death] their sin unpunished, 
but that his most dear Son must 
redeem them with his own death: 


* The passages in square brackets occur only in the undated edition of the 


Primer. 
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wenn das liebste Kind also ge- 
schlagen wird ? Es muss ein un- 
sprechlicher, untraglicher Ernst 
dasein, dem so eine grosse un- 
messliche Person entgegengehet, 
und dafiir leidet und stirbt. Und 
wenn du recht tief bedenkest, 
dass Gottes Sohn, die ewige 
Weisheit des Vaters, selbst leidet, 
so wirst Du wohl erschrecken, 
und je mehr je tiefer. 


p- 137: 

...ein solch Erschrecken nahm 
sanct. Bernhard daraus, dass er 
sprach: Ich meinet, ich wire 
sicher ... 


p. 138: 

Denn hier ist es wahr, dass 
ein klein Brecklein geschlagen 
wird, dem grossen Hund zum 
Schrecken .. . 


p. 140: 
Darum siehe ja zu, dass Du 
nicht tust wie die verkehrten 


which thing Esaias doth also 
confirm, saying, in the person of 
God the Father, For the sins 
of my people have I wounded 
him. What then shall become 
of us, since his most dear and 
only Son is so cruelly entreated ? 
It must needs be a marvellous 
and inenarrable wrath towards 
us, which could not be pacified 
but through death, yea, and that 
through the death of Christ, his 
bestbeloved Son. And verily, if 
a man do mark diligently that 
the only Son of God, the image 
and wisdom of the Father, did 
suffer for our transgressions, to 
reconcile us unto his Father, 
there is no doubt but he shall 
tremble, and abhor his grievous 
iniquities. 


p. 200: 


This sorrow and trembling 
found St. Bernard out of Christ’s 
passion, saying, in the third 
Sermon of the birth of our Lord, 
Brethren the tears of Christ do 
engender in me both shame and 
sorrow, with fear .. . 


p- 201: 


Hereto may we well apply the 
proverb, Men smite the whelp, 
to fear the great bandog .. . 


p- 206: 


But beware, that thou do not 
as the unfaithful do; for they 


* Cf. Migne. Tom. 182-3; S. Bernardi... Opera Omnia, vol. ii, col. 124-5: 


In Nativitate Domini Sermo iii. 
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Menschen, die sich mit ihren 
Siinden im Herzen beissen und 
fressen, und streben darnach, 
dass sie durch gute Werke, oder 
Genugtuung, hin und herlaufen, 
oder auch mit Ablass sich heraus- 
arbeiten und der Siinde los- 
werden mégen, das unméglich 
ist, und leider weit eingerissen 
ist solche falsche Zuversicht der 
Genugtuung und Wallfahrten. 
... Dann wirfest Du Deine 
Siinde von Dir auf Christum, 
wenn Du festiglich glaubest, 


-dass seine Wunden und Leiden, 


sind Deine Siinde, dass er sie 
trage und bezahle, wie Isaias liii. 
sagt... Und S. Petrus... Sanct 
Paulus, Gott hat ihn gemacht 
zu einem Siinder fiir uns, auf 
dass wir durch ihn rechtfertig 
wiirden... 


p. 140: 

... aber durch sein Auferstehen 
macht er uns gerecht, und los 
von allen Siinden, so wir anders 
dasselbe glauben. 


when they feel their sin, that 
their conscience biteth them, 
they run to their own good works, 
to satisfactions, pilgrimages, and 
pardons, and so vex they mar- 
vellously their unquiet minds, to 
rid them from their burden, but 
their labour is in vain... 


Therefore on this manner shalt 
thou unlade thy mind, and cast 
thy sins on Christ. First, thou 
must faithfully believe that Christ 
suffered for thy sake, even to 
redeem thy sins, and that he took 
them on his own back, and made 
full satisfaction for them unto his 
Father,as Esay sayth,'...2Cor.v: 
God made him, that knew no 
sin for us to become sin for us 


(that is to say, a sacrifice for our 
sin), that we through him might 
be that righteousness which be- 
fore God is allowed. 


Pp. 207: 

.. . but through his rising 
again are we justified and made 
free from all our sins, if we be- 
lieve. ... 


If we disregard some alterations, omissions, and additions, the 
English text is the translation of Luther’s treatise. The translation is 
often a very free and independent rendering from the original German, 


but the substance is the same. 


The dated edition of the Primer, by omitting certain words and 
passages of the meditation which were contained in the undated 
edition of the Primer translated from Luther’s text, tends obviously 


" Here follow quotations from Isa. liii. 5 and 1 Pet. ii. 24, ending with 


2 Cor. v. 21. 
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to avoid explicit theological statements, which might have caused 
a new attack on the Primer. Although designed to serve devotional 
purposes, the meditation contains theological conceptions which 
betray Luther’s attitude to the Roman doctrine of the Mass and 
other rites and ceremonies. 

It seems strange if the borrowing of Luther’s sermon for the Primer 
has not been noticed before. But the fact that it was made seems 
certain from the small extracts given here. CONSTANTIN Hopr 


PROFESSOR BROAD AND THE COSMOLOGICAL 
ARGUMENT 


In the Journal of Theological Studies for January and April 1939, 
Professor C. D. Broad gave a very full discussion of the arguments 
which have been alleged at one time or another to demonstrate the 
existence of God. It is the purpose of this article to examine that 
portion of his discussion which deals with the Cosmological Argument. 

Under the title of the Cosmological Argument Professor Broad 
includes all types of reasoning which assert that because there exist 
particular things, persons, and events possessing certain characteristics, 
there must be some necessary being which is the cause of their exist- 
ence but requires no cause for its own. His discussion thus covers 
the first four of the Thomist Ouinque Viae and probably the fifth as 
well, besides the other forms into which the argument has been put 
by later thinkers. 

Professor Broad agrees that the coming into existence of certain 
things and persons and the occurrence of certain events are felt by 
us to need explanation. But here is his criticism of the argument. 
‘The human intellect’, he says, 


is completely satisfied with a proposition when either (a) the 
proposition is seen to be intrinsically necessary by direct inspection 
of its terms, or (5) it is seen to follow by steps, each of which is 
seen to be intrinsically necessary, from premisses which are all seen 
to be intrinsically necessary. . . . Now it is logically possible that 
complete intellectual satisfaction should be obtained about natural 
events and substances if and only if the following conditions were 
fulfilled. (a) If there were one or more existential propositions 
which are intrinsically necessary. . . . And (6) if all other true 
existential propositions followed with strict logical necessity from 
these, combined, perhaps, with certain intrinsically necessary 
universal premisses. . . . And I admit that, if the universe is such 
that this kind of intellectual satisfaction is theoretically obtainable 
about nature, then its structure must be very much as philosophical 
Theism says that it is. 
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However, there is, according to Professor Broad, a suppressed 
assumption in the argument. This is that the universe is such as to 
give this kind of intellectual satisfaction, And he sees no reason why 
it should be. For, he says, 


wherever we have this kind of completely satisfactory insight we 
are dealing with the formal relations of abstract entities, such as 
numbers or propositions, and not with the existence or the non- 
formal properties of particulars. There is no reason whatever to 
think that this kind of rational insight is possible in the latter 
case, 


But this is not the only objection. It has been shown, Professor 
Broad urges, that for the argument to hold there must be some 
intrinsically necessary existential propositions. But such a proposition 
would be of the form ‘There must be something which has the 
characteristics x, y, z, &c.’, where this set of characteristics con- 
stitutes the definition or description of a certain possible object. 
However, necessary propositions are always of the form ‘If anything 
had the attribute x, it would necessarily have the attribute y’, or 
‘If p were true, then g would be true’; that is, they are always 
conditional. Hence the conclusion of the argument is not only un- 
proven but also false. 

Furthermore, even supposing there were an existent or existents 


whose existence was intrinsically necessary, this would not make 
nature intelligible in the sense required. 


The difficulty is as follows. Anything whose existence was a 
necessary consequence of its nature would be a timeless existent. If 
a certain set of attributes is such that it must belong to something, 
it is nonsensical to talk of its beginning to belong to something at 
any date, however far back in the past. ... Now nature is composed 
of things and persons and processes which begin at certain dates, 
last for so long, and then cease. But how could a temporal fact, 
such as the fact that there began to be a person having the 
characteristics of Julius Caesar at a certain date, follow logically 
from facts all of which are non-temporal? Surely it is perfectly 
obvious that the necessary consequences of facts which are necessary 
are themselves necessary, and that the necessary consequences of 
facts which have no reference to any particular time can themselves 
have no reference to any particular time. 


Let us consider Professor Broad’s three objections in succession. 
The first objection was that we have no reason to suppose that the 
universe is such as to give a certain kind of intellectual satisfaction, 
a kind which, we may observe, he says is reached in pure mathematics 
and hardly anywhere else. It is the satisfaction obtained when a 
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particular existential proposition is seen to be the necessary logical 
consequence of existential propositions which are themselves intrinsi- 
cally necessary. That is to say, we should obtain this kind of satis- 
faction if the proposition ‘A world having the characteristics of the 
world of our experience exists ’ was shown to be the logical consequence 
of the proposition ‘God exists’, supposing that this latter proposition 
had been shown to be logically necessary. And Professor Broad 
rightly says that no such necessary logical implication of the one 
proposition by the other obtains. 

Now we may certainly concede this last point. Indeed, we may 
go further and say that if such a logical implication did hold it would 
be exceedingly embarrassing for the Christian theist, for it would 
mean that the existence of the world followed necessarily from the 
existence of God and was in consequence itself as necessary as God’s 
existence ; that, if we may speak for a moment in terms of the idea 
of creation, God was bound to create a world, and indeed precisely 
this world and no other. A theist would receive very little intellectual 
satisfaction from a demonstration that the existence of the world 
followed from the existence of God in the same way that the pro- 
position that the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal 
follows from the axioms and postulates of Euclidean geometry.’ 
St. Thomas Aquinas, for example, devotes three chapters of the 
Summa contra Gentiles to arguing that God does not necessarily will 
anything other than Himself.* The theist gets his ‘ satisfaction’—if 
that is the word to use—not by convincing himself that if there is 
a God there must be a world, but by convincing himself that since 
there is a world there must be a God. The world proceeds from 
God, according to Christian theism, not by a logical necessity but 
by an unnecessitated act of creative free will. This may not give us 
the same kind of intellectual satisfaction as is given by a mathematical 
argument, but Professor Broad has nowhere demonstrated that no 
other kind of intellectual satisfuction is possible. His mistake is to 
have interpreted as an argument in deductive logic what is really an 
argument in metaphysics. 

A similar reply can be made to his second objection, namely, that 
necessary propositions are always conditional. In logic, of course, 
they always are, because logic is always concerned with the relations 
between propositions and never with being as such. Metaphysics, 


* It is usual to take this instance as an example of an indisputable logical 
deduction, but anyone who has studied the philosophy of mathematics knows 
how questionable even this assumption is. See, e.g., F. Gonseth, Fondements 
des mathématiques, chs. i, ii. 

2 J, lxxxi-]xxxiii. 
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in contrast, is concerned with the inner constitutive nature of being." 
If a necessary being does exist, it does so not in obedience to a logical 
demonstration, but because its very nature is such as to maintain it 
in existence ; because, if we may use the phrase, it keeps going under 
its own ontological steam. And the argument that if beings exist 
that are not self-sufficient they derive their being from a being that 
is self-sufficient is not merely the derivation of one proposition from 
another by the rules of logic; it results from the understanding of 
the very nature of non-self-sufficient being. 

The third objection, that temporal facts cannot follow logically 
from non-temporal facts, becomes largely irrelevant once we have 
recognized that the relation between God and the world is not merely 
one of logical dependence. But even so there appears to be a sheer 
confusion of language. For facts, in the sense of true propositions 
(which is the sense adopted by Professor Broad when he speaks of 
‘the fact that there began to be a person having the characteristics 
of Julius Caesar at a certain date’), can hardly be described as 
temporal at all, though the persons and events which they are about 
may of course be temporal.* The fact that Julius Caesar was born 
on a certain day is true in the twentieth century and was true ten 
thousand years before the great Roman soldier was born. What 
Professor Broad presumably means is that a fact about temporal 
beings cannot follow as a mere logical consequence from a fact about 
non-temporal ones, and this we may readily admit. But, as we have 
already said, creation is not an operation of logic but of will. The 
Christian tradition has consistently maintained that creation is a non- 
temporal act of the divine will by which the whole temporal order is 
maintained in existence, and that the creation and conservation of 
the universe is one timeless act. The whole of the eleventh book 
of the Confessions of St. Augustine is really an exposition and develop- 
ment of the theme that the timeless and eternal God has posited the 
world not in tempore but cum tempore, by bestowing on it its whole 
being. St. Thomas echoes this repeatedly. ‘The duration of God 
which is eternity, has no parts, but is utterly simple. . . . Wherefore 
there is no comparison between the beginning of the whole creature 
and any various signate parts of an already existing measure . . . so 
that there need be a reason in the agent why He should have produced 


* Many philosophers would, of course, deny that there is any such thing as 
metaphysics in this quasi-Aristotelian sense, Professor Broad presumably 
being among them. But his whole case rests upon the validity of this denial, 
which he makes no attempt to substantiate or even to state. 

? Professor Broad himself recognizes this in his criticisms of McTaggart, 
v. Examination of McTaggart’s Philosophy, ch. xxxv. 
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the creature at this particular point of that duration... . But God 
brought into being both the creature and time together.’ ‘Newness 
of movement is consequent upon the ordinance of the eternal will to 
the effect that movement be not always.’* ‘Creation in the creature 
is only a certain relation to the Creator as to the principle of its 
being.’ ‘The preservation of things by God is a continuation of 
that action whereby He gives existence, which action is without 
either motion or time.’* ‘God’s will to create the world was eternal ; 
not that the world should exist from eternity, but that it should be 
made when He actually did make it.’ 5 

It thus appears that, whether the Cosmological Argument for the 
existence of God be valid or not, the objections brought against it 
by Professor Broad in his article do not as a matter of fact hold. 

E. L. MAscaLi 


SAINT OUDOCEUS. I 


A Great deal of the work which has been done in the realm of Celtic 
hagiography up to the present day has been of little value because 
the Lives of Saints which have come down to us have been taken as 
real biographies, containing narratives which, after eliminating passages 
that are obviously absurd and others in which the writers contradict 
each other (and often themselves), may be regarded as statements of 
fact. We are beginning to realize that to do so is pure waste of time. 
These Lives were written centuries after the period in which the 
saints lived, when the true story of what they did had been almost 
entirely forgotten. As they stand, they are not historical. But if we 
treat them primarily as literary problems and try to see how and why 
their writers put them together, we shall not be labouring in vain; 
we shall obtain some valuable evidence about the Church and people 
in Celtic countries in the early Middle Ages, and we may even in- 
directly learn something about the Age of the Saints. 

The Vita Oudocei (taken together with the charters appended to it), 
which follows the Teilo section in the Liber Landavensis, is a case 
in point. The famous ‘ Book of Llandaff ’,° an anonymous compilation 
made by one of the clerks of the energetic Bishop Urban (d. 1133), 
is a great plaidoyer in favour of the claims put forward by the see of 


* Contra Gent. I1, xxxv. ? Ibid. II, xxxvi. 

3S. Theol. I, xlv, 3c. 4 Ibid. I, civ. 1 ad 4. 

5 De Pot. I, iii, 17 ad 9. 

In this article page references headed B.L.D. will be to the edition of the 
Gwysaney MS. published by the late Mr. J. Gwenogvryn Evans (Oxford, 
1893). 
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Llandaff as recently reorganized by the Normans. It is impossible 
not to admire the enthusiasm, patience, and literary skill shown by 
its author in his rearrangement of old documents and insertion of 
new matter derived from his reading and his travels, though it has 
resulted in a huge series of falsifications of history—it will take a very 
long time before they are all detected. The writer uses charters and 
other documents, which he cuts up, alters, and adds to, and supple- 
ments by local traditions he has found. And, like other authors of 
medieval cartularies, he prefixes to his collection Lives of the chief 
saints honoured in his Church. Two of the greatest names in the 
ecclesiastical history of South Wales, Dubricius and Teilo, had already 
been claimed for the see of Llandaff, and in the Lives he provides 
for them, consisting of local legends, with plagiarisms from Lives of 
other saints, and many fancies of his own, he enhances the prestige 
of the diocese by calling them ‘Archbishops’. Not content with this, 
he adds one more saintly name he has found honoured with a cult in 
the diocese, and gives us a Vita Beati Oudocei, Archiepiscopi Landa- 
vensis, which will now be critically examined. I hope to show that 
the ‘Saint Oudoceus’ it presents to us is a creation of the author 
of the Book of Llandaff, in which legends about two or three different 
characters, and some documents about one of them, have been, not 
very skilfully, woven together.. But these legends have thereby been 
preserved for us, and some of them are of considerable interest and 
charm. 

The opening section of the Vita Oudocei is closely related to the 
pages which precede it in the Liber Landavensis, and contains, not 
only several characters we have already met with and incidents 
already recorded, but one whole passage copied word for word from 
the Vita Teiliavi.' 

The writer plunges straight into his subject, as in the Vita Dubricii, 
without any kind of introduction whatever, and begins by telling us 
that ‘There was a certain man called Budic, the son of Cybrdan, 
born in Cornugallia, who came to the region of Demetia in the time 
of Aircol Lauhir, king of that realm, with his fleet, having been 
expelled from his own country. While he tarried in the land, he 
took as wife a woman named Anauued, daughter of Ensic,* and her 
mother was Guenhaf the daughter of Liuonui. Of this Anaumed (sic) 


* B.L.D., p. 131: ‘Flaua quidem .. . ad interitum.’ It is copied from one 
of the numerous passages inserted by the author of the Liber Landavensis 
into the Vita Teiliavi written by Geoffrey Stephen, brother of Bishop Urban. 

*Teilo’s father Ensic is called Eussyllt (which seems to be the Latin 
Auxilius) in the collection of pedigrees of the Welsh saints called Bonhed 
Seint Kymry (Peniarth MS. 45), written in the late thirteenth century. 
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were born to him two sons, Ismael and Tyfei—the martyr who lies 
in Pennalun. While he tarried in the land, messengers were sent to 
him from his native country of Cornugallia, praying him to return 
without delay, with all his familia, and, with the help of the Britons, 
receive the kingdom of the Armorican nation. For, since their king 
was dead, they desired to have a scion of the royal line to rule over 
them. As the request was unanimous, he accepted the offer gladly, 
and, taking with him his wife, who was pregnant, and all his familia, 
he embarked, and, arriving in his own country, reigned over the 
whole land of Armorica, which then reached to the Alps. And his 
wife gave birth to a son, nased Oudoceus, whom, as soon as he was 
old enough, he sent to study letters [we are not told exactly where], 
for he had previously, while in Britain, promised Saint Teilo that, if 
he had a son, he would give him to God, as he had already given his 
two brothers, of whom we made mention. And Saint Oudoceus 
began, while still a child, to be enriched with learning and eloquence, 
so that he excelled all his companions in goodness and holiness. And 
after a long time the Yellow Pestilence came and raged throughout 
Greater Britain.’ Here the writer gives the description of the pesti- 
lence which he has already inserted in the Vita Teiliavi. Then, after 
stating that ‘its violence was at last assuaged by the prayer of Teilo 
and of the saints of Britain’, he tells us that ‘a divine voice came to 
Saint Teilo, bidding him go, with his clerks and people, to Cornugallia, 
which was afterwards called Cerniu Budic. And there he found his 
nephew Oudoceus, already famous, but humble and gentle, and 
learned in both the Old and New Law, like a candle upon a stand. 
And after his stay there was ended, S. Teilo, the Archbishop of the 
Church of S. Peter the Apostle of Llandaff, returned to his native 
soil,* accompanied by his nephew, who increased so greatly in piety 
and learning that he was finally chosen to succeed him in the bishopric 
of the Church of Llandaff, by the election of the clergy, Mercguin 
and Elgoret and Gunnuin the Master; and of the three Abbots— 
Catgen, Abbot of Ildut [now Llantwit Major], Concenn, Abbot of 


* Matt. v. 15. 

2 It is worth observing that the phrase rediit ad natale solum is copied from 
Geoffrey Stephen’s original account of Teilo’s return from exile, not from the 
expanded version by the author of the Book of Llandaff (who has repetivit 
sedem suam episcopalem), which looks as if the latter wrote the Vita Oudocei 
before he added the story of Teilo’s stay in Brittany to the Vita Teiliavi. In 
a recent study on ‘S. Teilo’ I have given the reasons which prove that the 
shorter Life of Teilo in Vesp. A. xiv, ‘a Magistro Galfrido [i. Stephano inter- 
lined] fratre Urbani Landavensis ecclesiae episcopo dictata’, must be regarded 
as the original, to which the author of the Liber Landavensis has made a great 
number of significant additions—one of immense length. 
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Catmail [i.e. Llancarvan, founded by S. Cadoc], Cetnig, Abbot of 
Docguinn [now Llandough, near Cardiff]; and of the laity, viz. King 
Mouric and his sons Athruis and Idnerth, Guidgen and Cetiau, 
Brocmail, Gendoc, Louhonerd, Catgualatyr, and all the nobles 
( principum) of the whole diocese (parrochia).’ 

We have already made the acquaintance of Budic in the long story 
added by the author of the Book of Llandaff to Geoffrey Stephen’s 
original version of the Vita Teiliavi, but there he appears at Dol in 
the extreme east of Brittany, far from Cornouaille ; he is described 
as ‘rex terrae, Budic nomine’, and Cornugallia is not mentioned. 
Here he is natus de Cornugallia, and 'Teilo emigrates to Cornouaille," 
not to Dol. The first two pages of the Vita Oudocei are a proof of 
the existence of literary intercourse between Wales and Cornouaille 
in the twelfth century, but the inaccuracy of some of the statements 
made seems to indicate a very imperfect knowledge of Breton history. 
The writer apparently considers Cornouaille as identical with Brittany 
(later, on p. 181, he speaks of ‘the Archbishop of Dol in Cornouaille’), 
instead of being only a part of the duchy, and he is of course quite 
mistaken in thinking that Armorica ever reached to the Alps. But he 
does seem to have had some knowledge, direct or indirect, of certain 
early traditions of Cornouaille. The story of Budic’s exile must be 
based on a story briefly referred to in the List of the Counts ot 
Cornouaille. This list is found, in slightly varying forms, in the 
Cartularies of Landévennec,* Quimper,’ and Quimperlé.* Three of 
the Counts there enumerated bear the name of Budic, and of the first 
we read that ‘he returned and slew Marchel and recovered his father’s 
dominion’.’ The third Budic (‘Budic Bud Berhuc’) in the Landé- 
vennec list follows a Count called Diles Heirguor Chebre.’ Is it 
possible that our author’s Cybrdan may be an imperfect reminiscence 
of this name? In any case the Vita Oudocei, in making Budic a ruler 
of Cornouaille, is more accurate than the Vita Teiliavi. The assertion 
that Cornouaille was once called Cerniu Budic is of great interest. 
Although we have no other authority for this statement, it may be 































































' ut iret . . . Cornugalliam. 

? pp. 172-3 in La Borderie’s printed edition (Rennes, 1888). 

3 Ed. by Peyron, Quimper, 1909, pp. 6 and 7. 

4 Ed. 1904, pp. 89-91. 

5*paternum consulatum recuperavit.’ In no version of the list, however, 
is Wales mentioned, and those of Quimper and Quimperlé state that it was 
‘ab Alamannia’ that Budic returned, with his brother Maxenri. That of 
Landévennec says that Budic’s father was ‘Alamannis rex’. For some useful 
remarks on the Quimper list see La Touche, Mélanges d’ histoire de Cornouaille 
(Paris, 1911), pp. 72-7. 
® Kembre in the Quimper and Quimperlé lists. 
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based on an ancient tradition. Not only was Budic (as we have seen) 
a favourite name for the Counts of Cornouaille, but it appears in a 
good many of the place-names of Cornouaille in the Cartulary of the 
Abbey of Landévennec. Charter no. XVII mentions Budic near 
Goezec ; no. XIX the Locus Sancti Uuingualoei in Buduc ; no. XLIII, 
granted by Diles, mentions Buduc Les Buduc (nos. XXXVI, XLII, 
XLV, and XLVI are all grants by ‘ Budic, comes Cornubiensis’). 

Aircol Lauhir (=‘'The Long-armed’)' is another link between the 
Teilo and the Oudoceus sections of the Liber Landavensis. He is 
mentioned among ‘the kings who lived in the time of S. Teilo’ in 
the appendix to the Vita Teiliavi; the charter on pp. 125, 126, dealing 
with places near Tenby and Penally, begins ‘ Regnante Aircol Lauhir, 
filio Tryfun, rege Demetice regionis’; and both the charters that 
follow refer to him. I have shown? that he is a legendary rather than 
an historical character, though there may have been a Demetian king 
of that name. IJsmael and Tyfei also figure in the Life of S. Teilo® 
and in the charters which follow it, and in the topography of 
Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire. Our author, in all probability, 
found local traditions (of doubtful authenticity) stating that each of 
these saints was a ‘nephew of S. Teilo’—the chief saint of the 
neighbourhood (the stories about them have a strong legendary 
flavour). We observe at the same time that, while there was certainly 
a cult of Ismael and Tyfei, there are no traces of any cult of Oudoceus 
in Demetia. 

The sentence describing the election of Oudoceus to succeed 
S. Teilo leads to a new section of the writer’s work, in which he 
skips several centuries. It is true that the first three names of clerici 
who elect the new bishop are taken from the list of ‘disciples of 
S. Dubricius’ in the Vita Dubricii,* where they appear in the same 
order, because our author wishes to connect Oudoceus, not only with 
Teilo, but also with Dubricius, as the three saints of the Church of 
Llandaff. But with the names that follow we are transported to the 
diocese of Glamorgan as it began to take shape four hundred years 
later. ‘The three Abbots’ of Llantwit, Llancarvan (properly Nant- 
carvan), and Llandocho,’ who are now to be so often mentioned in 

* Aircol is from the Latin Agricola. He is not found in the Annales 
Cambriae. 

2S. Teilo, Lampeter, 1942. 

3 In the Vita Teiliavi they are ‘disciples of S. Dubricius’ who join Teilo 
after his return from Brittany. 

4 B.L.D., p. 80. 

5 The monastery of Docguin or Dochou(B.L.D., p. 145) had a daughter house 


in Cornwall, called Docco, mentioned in the Vita Samsonis. Much confusion 
has been caused, even among scholars, by the element doc entering into the 
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the Book of Llandaff, here appear for the first time. Then follow the 
names of the laity joining in the election, after which ‘S. Oudoceus 
was sent, with his clerks aforesaid—Merchui and Elgoret and Gunnbiu, 
and with the delegates of the three Abbots and of the King and the 
nobles, to Canterbury," to the blessed Archbishop [whose name is not 
given], where he was consecrated Bishop of the Church of Llandaff 
founded in honour of S. Peter. On his return King Mouric, with 
his two sons and his wife Onbraus, daughter of Gurcant Magnus,’ 
and the three abbots of the three monasteries (cenobitarum), received 
him with joy. The king confirmed to him the Privilege granted before 
to S. Dubritius and S. Teilo, and there was a solemn procession 
around the confinium [of Llandaff], the king holding the Four Gospels 
in his hand, preceded by the holy cross and the holy choir following, 
the summus pastor intoning the psalms “ Fiat pax . . . turribus tuis’’, 
“Gloria et diuitiae”.’3 The ‘privilege given to S. Dubritius’ and 
the right of sanctuary at Llandaff are again referred to, and it is 
stated that ‘as the Roman Church exceeds the dignity of all the 
churches of the Catholic faith, so the Church of Llandaff by right 
exceeds all the churches of the whole of South Britain in dignity and 
privilege and excellence’. 

The story of the election and consecration of Oudoceus is modelled 
on the procedure observed in the tenth century, when the diocese of 
Glamorgan, not yet bearing the name of Llandaff (except in the pages 


of the Liber Landavensis), had already become, or was becoming, 
under the growing political influence of the Saxon kings and ecclesi- 
astical influence of Canterbury, a diocese of the normal type.* On 


names of several different saints—Docco, Cadoc, and Oudoceus. See Loth, 
Saint Doccus et l’ hagio-onomastique (Mém. de la Soc. d’ Hist. de Bret., 1929). 

* ‘Ad Doroberensem ciuitatem.’ 

? Like Aircol Lauhir, Gurcant Maur appears in the appendix to the Vita 
Teiliavi among S. Teilo’s contemporaries and benefactors (B.L.D., p. 118). 

3 Ps. cxxii. 7 and cxii. 3. 

4 The diocese of Llandaff was not a creation de novo of the Normans. It 
was a gradual growth, which can be traced to some extent in the Book of 
Llandaff. Urban still called himself ‘Bishop of Glamorgan’ in 1107 and 
is not called ‘ Bishop of Llandaff’ till 1127. We have an interesting parallel 
in the case of Cornwall, where a Celtic kingdom possessing several abbey- 
bishoprics was gradually assimilated to the rest of England. In the middle 
of the ninth century Kenstec, ‘ Bishop in the monastery in Cornwall called 
Dinuurin’ (probably Bodmin), submitted to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Ceolnoth), and about eighty years later Athelstan made the whole country 
into a diocese. It was not, however, named after a see-city, as in the rest 
of England, but was called the Bishopric of Cornwall (like the dioceses of 
Cornouaille and Léon in Brittany), and its bishops ruled sometimes at 
St. Germans and sometimes at Bodmin. The first bishop, Conan, bore 
a Celtic name and may have been Abbot of St. Germans. 

XLIII P 
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p. 246 of the Book of Llandaff we find the consecration of Gucaunus, 
‘Bishop of Llandaff’, by Archbishop Dunstan at Canterbury in 982," 
and on p. 252 the election and consecration, first, of Bishop Bledri, 
and then of Bishop Joseph,’ described in almost the same terms as 
those used in the story of the election and consecration of S. Oudoceus. 

Further, it is most significant that eight of the names of those who 
are said to have taken part in the election of Oudoceus are found in 
a charter in the Vita Cadoci} (c. 61), in which the first witness is 
Eudoce, episcopus. This leads us to the consideration of a most 
important fact, which promises to provide a remarkable clue to the 
problem of the composition of the Liber Landavensis. The coinci- 
dences between certain pages of the latter and some of the charters 
of the Vita Cadoci have been long ago remarked by scholars.‘ I do 
not think that many to-day will agree with Mr. Gwenogvryn Evans’s 
dismissal of them as ‘very slight parallelisms’.’ Four at least of the 
charters with which the Vita Cadoci concludes have been reproduced 
or utilized in the Book of Llandaff. Inc. 59 of the former we have 
a charter dealing with property on the River Nadauan (the Thaw), 
with a story about a courtier of King Morcant called Guengarth, 
who gave it to ‘Saint Cadoc’ (i.e. to St. Cadoc’s monastery of Nant- 
carvan). It seems to refer to land at Llansannor ultra Nadauan 
mentioned in a charter on p. 148 of the Book of Llandaff which is 
signed by Guengarth. ‘The next charter in the Vita Cadoci (c. 60) 
is also signed by Guengarth, whom the author of the Liber Landa- 
vensis has introduced several times into his compilation. Then comes 
the charter signed by Eudoce (c. 61), already referred to. That in 
c. 62 deals with land at Lisdin Borrion, granted by Conbelin to ‘ Saint 
Cadoc’. This has been imitated by the author of the Book of Llandaff 
in a charter (p. 210) in which Cinuelin grants Din Birrion to Catguaret, 
Bishop of Llandaff. In c. 63 we have the charter of Lancatwalader 
(Bishopston, south-east of Caerleon, one of the chief manors of the 
Bishops of Llandaff in the Middle Ages). It is stated to have been 
granted to ‘Saint Cadoc’ by King Guoidnerth, in penance for his 
murder of his brother Merchiun. The first witness is Berthguinus, 
episcopus, and the third Terchan. Turning to the Book of Llandaff 
(pp. 180-3), we find the lengthy charter of Lann Catgualatyr, in 
which the same king grants the same land, for the same reason, but 


* B.L.D., p. 246. ? Ibid., p. 252. 

3 Brit. Mus. MS. Vesp. A. xiv, printed by Rees, Lives of the Cambro-British 
Saints, 1853. It is one of the earliest of the Lives of Welsh saints by Norman 
clerks. 

4 Haddan and Stubbs, Councils, p. 147. 

5 B.L.D., p. xxviii, note 49. 
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to Berthguin, Bishop of Llandaff, successor of S. Oudoceus, instead 
of to Saint Cadoc. The witness has thus become the recipient. 
Torchan also appears as a witness. The writer has greatly elaborated 
the story he found in the Vita Cadoci and introduced every name 
contained in it into his work. 

The places referred to in chapters 59, 62, and 63' of the Vita 
Cadoci belonged to the see of Llandaff in the Middle Ages and were 
clearly in the possession of Llandaff when the Liber Landavensis 
was written. The three great monasteries of Glamorgan—Llan-lIltyd, 
Nantcarvan, and Llandocho—were in a state of decline in the eleventh 
century (and perhaps had been for a considerable period). They 
finally died away and were absorbed into the parochial system,’ their 
property being transferred to other churches. Tewkesbury Abbey, 
which had been founded by Robert FitzHamon, the conqueror of 
Glamorgan, and S. Peter’s, Gloucester, got the lion’s share,} but 
Llandaff obtained some of the Nantcarvan lands. The compiler of 
the Liber Landavensis re-wrote the charters he found in the Vita 
Cadoci relating to this newly acquired property. He refers to the 
author of the Life of S. Cadoc, Lifris, filius episcopi, Archidiaconus 
Gulant Morcant, et Magister Sancti Catoci, on pp. 271-4 of the Book 
of Llandaff. The problem of the connexion between the two docu- 
ments and the sources of the information they jointly contain is not 
an easy one. The Vita Cadoci belongs to the same class of literature 
as the Liber Landavensis. Their respective authors are both Norman 
clerks and both have ‘faked’ the Welsh originals they copied in the 
same way, inserting stories they have learned from local tradition, 
though the literary skill and inventive powers of the writer of the 
Book of Llandaff are greatly superior. It is to be observed that it is 
not only in the charters at the end of the Vita Cadoci that we find 
‘parallelisms’ with the Liber Landavensis. A careful study of the 
latter will show the existence in several passages‘ of incidents and 
phrases plagiarized from the former, showing that its author was very 
familiar with Lifris’s work. 


*c. 57 of the Vita Cadoci seems to have been utilized on p. 150 of the 
B.L.D. 

? The process can be traced on pp. 258, 268, 271-4 of the B.L.D. Nantcarvan 
and Llantwit were collegiate in the eleventh century. 

3 Hence Bishop Urban’s complaint (B.L.D., p. 88) that his Church had been 
‘dispoliata . . . monachorum inuasione’. 

* c. 9 of the Vita Cadoci has suggested not only the details but the language 
of the Maidoc story in B.L.D., pp. 101-2. The curious expression liquefactus 
est in c. 37 has been copied on p. 116 of the B.L.D. The reference to Gildas 
living as a hermit on Echni (B.L.D., pp. 138-9) is borrowed from the Vita 
Cadoci, c. 29. 
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I think we may safely conclude that the writer of the Book of 
Llandaff took the names of Bishops Eudoce and Berthguin, together 
with that of Terchan or Trichan, Berthguin’s successor, from the 
Vita Cadoci and added all three to his list of ‘Bishops of Llandaff’, 
identifying the first (as we shall see) with a local saint of east 
Monmouthshire, and attempting to link him with Dubricius and 
Teilo by making him a nephew of the latter. That there was a 
Glamorgan bishop called Eudoce we need not doubt, nor that he 
was the predecessor of Berthguin. The witnesses signing after 
Berthguin in c. 63 of the Vita Cadoci are contemporaries of Eudoce 
(as several of them appear in c. 61), and the author of the Book of 
Llandaff definitely states (on p. 181) that Berthguin succeeded 
Oudoceus (though afterwards he changed his mind and inserted ten 
Herefordshire bishops between them), while the witnesses to the 
Eudoceus and Berthguin charters which he gives are again in many 
cases the same persons. But perhaps Eudoce would never have 
become ‘Saint Oudoceus’ if he had not been identified with the 
eponym of Llandogo, who was regarded as a saint. 

It seems impossible to date these three bishops. Apart from the 
possibility of the Nobis of the Book of Llandaff being the same person 
as the Bishop Nobis referred to in the Annales Cambriae, who ‘in 
Miniu regnavit’ in 840 and died in 873, we have no means of dating 
any of the Bishops of Glamorgan before the tenth century. The 
writer of the Book of Llandaff tells us that Bishop Cimeilliauc 
‘migravit ad Dominum’ in 927. We have independent evidence 
(from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle) for the correctness of this date, 
and the dates which follow in the Liber Landavensis seem to be 
accurate. Eudoce, Berthguin, and Torchan probably belong to a 
slightly earlier period. The charters in the Vita Cadoci which contain 
their names are among the last in the series, and have a much more 
historical look than the earlier ones (some of which give lists of 
primitive Welsh saints as witnesses !). 

We come finally to the very important question: Where did these 
bishops reside ? The name ‘ Llandaff ’ has been inserted in the margin 
of c. 61 of the Vita Cadoci opposite the name Eudoce, but this must 
be an after-thought of the Brecon scribe who copied it at the end 
of the thirteenth century. It has been suggested that Eudoce and 
Berthguin were Abbots of Llan-Iltud, because in the charters which 
they sign members of ‘the familia of Eltut’, but no abbot of the 
monastery, appear.’ There is, however, no evidence for this; it is 
only an hypothesis. In c. 60 there are also witnesses de familia 
Eltuti, but no abbot, or bishop either : in fact no Abbot of Llan-Iltud 

* A. W. Wade-Evans, Welsh Christian Origins, p. 120. 
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is there mentioned after c. 52. The Vita Samsonis clearly represents 
the monastery as not an abbey-bishopric. It is to be observed that 
the last of the charters said to be granted to Oudoceus (that of Lann 
Menechi) deals with the site of the present cathedral of Llandaff. 

After describing Oudoceus’s return from Canterbury, the writer 
proceeds to define the limits of his diocese, in almost the same words 
as in the De primo statu Landauensis ecclesie on p. 69—‘a Gungleis 
infra Taf et Elei . . . a Mochros usque ad insulam Teithi’. He con- 
tinues: ‘For some time Oudoceus hel? the whole of the diocese 
unchallenged, till one day King Catguocaun [of Demetia] at the 
instigation of the devil wounded one of Oudoceus’s clerks.’ The 
quarrel was not made up, and the king ‘ determined to expel the holy 
man, with his familia, from the territory he had possessed beyond 
the Tyui. Oudoceus departed, leaving the country under a curse, 
and from that time the Tyui divided the two bishoprics as it divided 
the two kingdoms—that of Mouric from that of Catgucaun. After 
an interval Catgucaun repented, asked pardon and restored to him 
the lands of the Church of Llandaff, namely Pennalun and Lannteiliau 
Maur and Landyfuyrguyr, which had formerly, from the time of 
Nouy, son of Arthur, belonged to Archbishop Dubricius, and all the 
churches which had formerly been Teilo’s, with their lands.’ He 
goes on to state, in a hurried and confused way, that in Oudoceus’s 
time a Saxon invasion rent away the district of Anerging, in the 
north of the diocese, as well, and, leaving the sentence unfinished, 
adds incoherently a document in Welsh, headed Haec est divisio, 
which gives a detailed boundary (he does not say of what).’ 

We are next told that Oudoceus, post tempus sue maturitatis, 
visited Rome and obtained there a confirmation of the Privilege of 
SS. Dubricius and Teilo. Not content with this long journey, 
‘desirous of visiting the places of the saints, he sought with devotion 
the locus of S. David, out of veneration for that saint and the daily 
remembrance he made of him in his prayers, and reverently took 
what he pleased of the relics there, and from his own locus of Lan 
Teliau Maur he took away some of the relics of the disciples of his 
uncle S. Teliau, and placed them all together in a suitable shrine 
(arca). As he was returning through his bishopric to Llandaff, he 
was attacked by some covetous and disaffected persons at Pennalt in 
Cetgueli’ (Kidwelly), who accused him of carrying off ‘the treasures 
of S. Deui and S. Teliau’. They were struck blind, and their arms, 
brandishing spears, with which they were threatening the saint, 
became stiff, but on their repentance they were healed by his prayers. 


* The document he quotes was probably drawn up when the limits of the 
diocese of Llandaff were fixed. 
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We have in this section an account of two events of great historical 
interest, about which we should be very glad to have authentic 
information, the creation of the diocese of Llandaff in its present 
limits, and the transference of the cult of S. Teilo from Llandeilo 
Fawr in Carmarthenshire, which is here admitted to have been its 
original locus, to Llandaff. 

Our author’s statement that King Catgucaun considered that the 
boundary of the two dioceses should correspond to the political 
divisions of the country is his first reference to the existence of the 
diocese of Menevia. He is describing what we know must have 
happened when the diocesan system was introduced into South Wales. 
The reason for the decision where to fix the western boundary of the 
diocese of Llandaff, put into the mouth of King Catgucaun (a per- 
sonage not otherwise known to history),' is quite likely to have been 
the real one.* Later on, in one of the charters appended to the Vita 
Oudocei, our author admits that the diocese had suffered further 
curtailment in this neighbourhood, losing the peninsula of Gower, 
which, all through the Middle Ages, formed part of the diocese of 
St. Davids though (according to the Liber Landavensis) part of the 
dominium Morgannuc. On the north the boundary defined in the 
document headed Haec est divisio (which must have been among 
the Llandaff records in our author’s time, together with the similar 
carta quoted on pp. 247-8 of the B.L.D.) ‘is the same as the present 
boundary between the counties of Carmarthen and Glamorgan, and 
between Glamorgan and Brecknock as far as the head of the Rumney 
river’.’ Exactly when the fixing of these boundaries took place we do 
not know, though it is probable that it took place-long after the times 
of ‘Bishop Eudoce’. On the other hand, it need not have been so 
late as the Norman Conquest. Our author is careful to support 
Bishop Urban’s claims for the restoration of the territory, the loss of 
which is here described, by saying that Catgucaun repented of his 
action. 

The introduction of the normal diocesan system involved the 
abolition of the older system by which powerful episcopal monasteries 
exercised jurisdiction over widely scattered daughter churches. Bishop 
Nobis, as we know from the marginal entries in the famous Book of 
St. Chad,‘ was ‘ Bishop of Teilo’, by which Llandeilo Fawr must be 
meant. The story of Oudoceus’s adventure near Kidwelly may be a 


* On p. 118 our author (whose memory was erratic) mentions him among 
the benefactors of S. Teilo! 

* Cf. B.L.D., p. 247: ‘Septem sunt cantref in dominio Morgannuc et in 
episcopatu suo.’ 

3 B.L.D., p. 367, note 4. 4 See B.L.D., p. xvi. 
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reminiscence of the transference of the Teilo traditions and relics, 
together with much of the property, from Llandeilo to Glamorgan, 
and of the resentment which it naturally caused in Carmarthenshire." 
In any case it is certain that, by the time of the Norman Conquest, 
the Church of Llandaff had become, beyond dispute, the ‘Church of 
Teilo’ and its bishop the ‘ Bishop of S. Teilo’.* 

Why our author describes a raid on the relics at St. Davids at the 
same time it is not so easy to see, but presumably his object is to 
show the authority of the ‘Archbishop of Llandaff’ over the rival see. 

This section of the Vita S. Oudocei ends with a local Llandaff 
legend. There was a gilt bell preserved at the cathedral in the Middle 
Ages. We are here told that Oudoceus, on his return to Llandaff 
from the fatiguing journey just described, felt thirsty, and, proceeding 
to the holy well which still exists on the steep slope above the 
cathedral (it is accurately described by our author),? found some 
women washing butter there. Having no vessel from which to drink, 
he asked them to lend him one. They maliciously replied that they 
had none except the butter which they held in their hands. He took 
it, shaped it into the form of a bell, and drank from it. It was at 
once changed into the metal bell ‘honoured in the church of Llandaff 
in memory of the blessed man. Its touch, they say, heals the sick.’ 
It is to be observed that this story reappears in the Middle English 
metrical Life of S. Teilo* in the British Museum (Egerton MSS. 
2810, f. 94-9). It is there told of S. Teilo, not of S. Oudoceus, and, 


* The details ‘per viam Pennalt in Cetgueli’ are so circumstantial that it 
looks as if the writer had heard a story of a skirmish near Kidwelly, which 
may have happened not long before he wrote. 

? B.L.D., p. 119. 

3 *Fontem in valle Landaviae non multum ab ecclesia remotum.’ 

4 Mr. Robin Flower tells me that this manuscript ‘is an early 14th century 
copy of the South English Legendary and is the only one of the copies of that 
collection to contain the Life of S. Teilo. The Legendary is generally sup- 
posed to have been put together by monks of Gloucester towards the end of 
the 13th century. . . . Gloucester held various churches in S. Teilo’s diocese. 
It appears to be based on the Latin life as in the Book of Llandaff, except for 
the following incident ; 


hit bi uel upon a time. that thorst him com opon 
hii come bi a water. wer a maide clene 
clansede her boter. bi a welles streme 

sein telyou her bed. him zuf drink anon 

the maid nom the boter. ne duelde zeo nozt longe 
& in forme of a belle. the boter togader clonge 


in the churche of landaf. thulk uessel is.’ 
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as the holy well at Llandaff is called Ffynnon Deilo, it is possible 
that this represents the original tradition, and that, traditions about 
* Saint Oudoceus’ being non-existent at Llandaff, our author appro- 
priated this Teilo legend for him. G. H. DosLe 


(To be continued) 


REVIEWS 


The Throne of David, by A. G. Hesert, S.S.M. Pp. 277. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1941. 12s. 6d. 


Tue author’s real subject is indicated by his sub-title ‘A Study of 
the Fulfilment of the Old Testament in Jesus Christ and His Church’. 
Fr. Hebert is worried about the prevalent attitude of Christians 
towards the Old Testament and dissatisfied with the usual apologetic 
for it as the story of a development. This, he holds, is to interpret 
it in alien categories and therefore necessarily to go astray. Too 
much stress has been laid upon its imperfections. Our treatment of 
the Old Testament has been external and condescending, and this 
has either made us regard it as a collection of sources in the field of 
the comparative study of religions or else led us to concentrate on the 
evolution of ethical monotheism and discard the rest. But more 
important than the differences which separate the various writers is 
their common faith. What is wanted is a theological evaluation 
undertaken by those who, if they do not altogether share that faith, 
at least take seriously the two primary Hebrew doctrines of the 
reality of God and of the divine election of Israel. We must learn 
again to take the Old Testament as the Word of God, incomplete, it 
is true, without its fulfilment in Jesus the Messiah, and only to be 
understood in the light of that fulfilment. 

This programme is illustrated and partially implemented by a survey 
of several of the central themes of the Old Testament, the Messianic 
Hope, Israel’s Universal Mission, and the place of the Law and 
Sacrifice in Old Israel, the contention being that what Old Israel 
pointed towards but failed to achieve is realized in the New Israel 
with the coming of Messiah and the formation of the Christian 
Ecclesia. Our Lord’s ministry is essentially messianic, and with Him 
the Messianic Age has arrived. His teachings and His actions in the 
matter of the Sabbath, marriage, defilement, justification, and sacrifice, 
go beyond the Old Testament teachings on these subjects and at the 
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same time indicate the real meaning of what the Old Testament had 
to say. The Old Testament taken by itself and its parts taken by 
themselves are fragmentary and thus in isolation erroneous. The 
point is that they must not be taken by themselves. They receive their 
true significance in relation to the fulfilment, and only in this relation- 
ship does the Old Testament take its proper place as part of the 
whole inspired Two-Testament Word of God. On this basis a plea 
is made for a greater use of the method of mystical interpretation as 
applied to the Old Testament. 

When so much that deserved saying is as well said as in this book, 
it seems captious to criticize. But there is reason to fear that the 
book will do some harm just because it is in many ways so good. 
One can go a long way with the author in his reaction against certain 
trends exhibited by earlier critics. The emphasis upon theological 
interpretation rather than mere source criticism or Religionsgeschichte 
is highly welcome. So is the insistence that the light did not begin 
to dawn with Amos and the recognition of the importance which the 
Hebrews themselves ascribed to the events of the Exodus period. 
So is the claim that the Gospels make sense only if our Lord’s 
Messiahship is taken seriously. One is impressed by the fresh and 
helpful treatment of many topics, such as the exclusiveness of Israel, 
and the character and function of the Law, and by the balanced 
estimate of the extent to which realized eschatology is present in the 
Gospels. But for all that a feeling of apprehension remains that 
Fr. Hebert has not sufficiently guarded himself against being exploited 
by the uncritical neo-biblicists of our day. His preface does indeed 
include a warning that we must not renounce criticism nor go back 
upon the gains won by the ‘ Liberal critics’, The body of the book, 
however, shows a different tendency and seems likely to encourage 
the belief that Biblical Theology can dispense with the historical and 
literary criticism of the documents. It must be noted that such 
account as is given of the faith of the Old Testament is based upon 
a highly discriminating selection of passages and that passages are 
thrown together without regard for origin. It is all very well to 
insist on the common faith which animates all the biblical writers, 
and perhaps necessary to do so in view of the excessively piecemeal 
treatment of the last generation, but it is a very big jump from this 
to the assumption of a common theology. The theology of Judges is 
not the same as the theology of Deutero-Isaiah because both authors 
believe in the reality of Jahweh and in the Call of Israel. We cannot 
rehabilitate the Old Testament by ignoring the real development that 
took place. Much of the current talk about the Faith of the Bible 
overlooks the important question, Faith in what kind of God? The 
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Nazis too have a strong faith in their divine election. One does not 
escape this problem of the Old Testament by disparaging the intro- 
duction of ‘alien’ evolutionary categories. If there was an evolution, 
the fact that the Hebrews did not themselves interpret their history 
in this way does not absolve us from the necessity of doing so. 

A case, the most conspicuous I think, of superficial treatment 
caused by failure to adduce all the evidence and to criticize the texts 
is seen in Fr. Hebert’s discussion of the very difficult problem of our 
Lord’s attitude towards the Law. His solution of the ‘apparent 
discrepancy’ between Mark vii. 15 and Matt. v. 17, &c., is a combi- 
nation of the Fourth Gospel and St. Paul: our Lord as Messiah 
authoritatively sets aside the Law—but only for the true disciples 
who are subjects of the Messianic Kingdom (now come). This 
involves skating very lightly over the evidence as to the practice of 
the primitive Church, ignoring some of the Synoptic texts (e.g. Matt. 
xxiii. 2), and reading a vast deal of qualification into the others. In 
fact Fr. Hebert comes just as close to implying that our Lord was 
unable to say plainly what He meant as does the prominent New 
Testament scholar whom he elsewhere reproaches on this score. 

The author’s keen championship of mystical interpretation also 
rouses uneasiness. There is clearly a sense in which the Old Testament 
takes on for Christians a new meaning in the light of Christ. That 
has always been recognized and acted on in Christian homiletic and 
devotional practice. There is no harm in this so long as the ‘ mystical’ 
meaning is clearly distinguished from the literal meaning, is not used 
in proof of doctrine, and is clothed only with the authority of the 
interpreter. Fr. Hebert endorses these safeguards but in practice 
they are notoriously seldom observed, and it is questionable policy 
to encourage a way of interpreting the Bible which has so commonly 
been employed to shirk difficulties and impose fanciful meanings, 
whether edifying or unedifying, upon the text. The advantage that 
it thereby becomes easier to justify the liturgical use of certain Old 
Testament passages seems hardly enough compensation for the manifest 
dangers to sound exegesis which the method carries with it. 

A number of slips have been noted. On p. 27, 1. 13, we find 
uniformily, and in note 1 on the same page in should be on. P. 32, 
l. 10, clergy should be clergymen. P. 37,1. 7 (also p. 118, 1. 7), centres 
round should be centres in or on. P. 87, last line but one, said seems 
to be omitted. P. 178, four lines from end, Gospels should be Gospel’s. 
Errors in Greek words are found on p. 187, 1. 3, and on p. 190, seven 
lines from end. P. 224, twelve lines from end, All man should be 
No man. Joun Lowe 
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What mean these Stones? The Significance of Archeology for Biblical 
Studies, by M1LLar Burrows. Pp. xvi + 306. NewHaven: American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1941. $ 2.50. 


It is to be hoped that the rather flamboyant title of this book will 
not hinder serious students from using it, for it has solid qualities. 
The contents are more correctly indicated by the sub-title. The 
definition of ‘archeology’ is wider than usual, and includes material 
bearing on the text and languages of the Bible. 

After a ‘General Orientation’ which characterizes the successive 
periods through and after prehistoric times, the material is divided 
into (1) that which bears on life in general (houses, weapons, clothes, 
utensils, literature, &c.), (2) data for our knowledge of the religious 
and ethical life (temples, deities, rites, &c.), and (3) miscellaneous 
elucidations of the Bible, with a general estimate of the value of 
archaeology. 

Books on archaeology which contain as much detail as this can 
easily become unreadable, but this peril has certainly been avoided. 
The book is full of interest to the students of both Testaments in 
their historical and religious aspects, though the Old Testament 
naturally claims the larger share of attention. The author’s close 
contact with archaeological work, through his residence in Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, has combined with his professorial duties to the 
making of a successful book, which can be warmly commended. Its 
knowledge is thoroughly up to date, and its judgements are well 
balanced. It makes the reader realize that the data of archaeology 
are just as much or as little uncertain as are those of literary criticism, 
since always needing interpretation. The author is critical of some 
of Garstang’s widely exploited conclusions, and prefers Albright’s 
dating of the Exodus (c. 1300) and of the Settlement (c. 1250). He 
frequently refers to the Ras Shamra material, but warns us against 
premature conclusions from documents not yet finally deciphered 
and certainly incomplete. He states fairly and cautiously the case 
for and against the ‘pattern’ theory of Israel’s religion, which has 
been pressed too far by some of its enthusiasts. In regard to the 
general claim that archaeology ‘confirms’ the Bible, he shows that, 
whilst valuable light is thrown on the history and religion of the 
Bible, archaeology raises new problems, and leaves to literary criticism 
its indispensable function. 

Altogether this is a most useful book in a realm of Biblical know- 
ledge to which American initiative and resources have made such 
important contributions. 
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The Evangelical Doctrines of Charles Wesley’s Hymns, by J. ERNEST 
RATTENBURY. Pp. 365. London: Epworth Press, 1941. 12s. 6d. 


THE subject taken by Dr. Rattenbury for his Fernley-Hartley Lectures 
is of much more than Methodist interest. Charles Wesley’s hymns 
claim an important place in every Catholic hymn-book. They have 
not only made Methodists a singing people from their origin, but 
have also expressed, more clearly than the work of any other hymn- 
writer, the essential joy of the Gospel. It was well worth while, 
therefore, to consider the theological background of the 7,000 hymns 
written by Charles Wesley, since ‘his hymns gave wings to the doc- 
trines of the Evangelical revival’. 

The treatment of the subject is threefold. The first part deals 
with the biographical setting and formal characteristics of the hymns, 
including their prosody. The second discusses their presentation of 
the traditional doctrines of the Christian faith, with special attention 
to the Atonement. The third deals with the characteristic emphases 
of the Methodist experience as portrayed by Charles Wesley in his 
hymns, such as adoption rather than justification, the ideal of ‘per- 
fectionism’, the ‘assurance’ which, as Dr. Rattenbury points out, is 
virtually identical with the witness of the Spirit. In this part the 
doctrinal differences between the Wesley brothers are well brought 
out. 

The value of such a book is obvious. It gives new meaning to 
hymns familiar to all of us, by showing their remarkably comprehensive 
use of Scripture, and their often unnoticed theological implications. 
One example of these, which happens not to be cited in this volume, 
occurs in the hymn, ‘Come, Holy Ghost, our hearts inspire’ : 


God, through Himself, we then shall know, 
If Thou within us shine. 


Further, the general study of the hymns reveals the character of 
Charles Wesley in an impressive way, for they constitute a spiritual 
autobiography, as Dr. Rattenbury amply demonstrates. Thus the 
Christmas hymns show their author’s attachment to the ‘domesticities ’; 
‘John always did his duty to his relatives, but Charles loved and was 
loved by them’. Perhaps the most valuable service of this book, 
however, will be to give to the general reader a living conception of 
the classical evangelicalism in its concrete forms. For such a reader, 
indeed, the book is longer than it need have been. But it is a well- 
done piece of work, which even the professional student of theology 
can read with interest and profit. 
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The King James Version of the English Bible, by Davin Datcues. 
Pp. vii+ 228. Chicago: University Press, 1941. 15s. 


Tuis book was originally a University thesis and shows some signs 
of its origin. It reviews the making of the successive English Versions 
from Tyndale’s time until 1611, with special attention to the degree 
of Hebrew scholarship involved. It culminates in a detailed com- 
parison of the renderings of the Authorized Version of Isaiah with 
those of the earlier Versions. The present title is, therefore, somewhat 
misleading, since the New Testament receives relatively slight notice. 

The historical survey, covering familiar ground, naturally depends 
largely on the work of such scholars as A. W. Pollard. It is carefully 
documented, and the judgement displayed in the selection and use 
of the data is sound. The result is readable and useful as a general 
conspectus of the field. The detailed work on the A.V. Isaiah goes 
to prove the importance of the Genevan Bible, for the A.V. ‘is 
a critical revision of the Genevan Bible and the Bishops’ Bible with 
reference to the original Hebrew text, and with the help of Kimchi’s 
commentary’ (it should be noted that the translators had been 
officially directed to follow the Bishops’ Bible, and to alter it as little 
as possible). But, in fact, the A.V. ‘diverges from the Genevan Bible 
generally for reasons of style and idiom; much more rarely for reasons 
of accuracy’. However true this judgement may be on the admittedly 
narrow basis of the collation of a single book—and that from the 
Old Testament—we ought not to forget the supreme importance of 
Tyndale, especially in the New Testament, as to which it has been 
said, ‘ Nine-tenths of the Authorized New Testament is still Tindale’ 
(J. Isaacs, in Ancient and English Versions of the Bible, p. 160). 

In the account of the growth of Hebrew scholarship amongst 
Christians, and particularly in relation to Bible translation, the writer 
has collected a good deal of interesting information, though he does 
not seem to have made any use of the valuable articles by Dr. Charles 
Singer and the late G. H. Box in The Legacy of Israel. He shows 
that Bible translation in this country between Wyclif and 1611 was 
the product of two forces: ‘the “‘ back to the Bible” movement of the 
reformers and the disinterested scholarship that is a feature of the Re- 
naissance’. Naturally, it was north of the Alps that the two were 
blended. With some justice he thinks that the inspiration of working 
for religious ends enabled Renaissance scholarship, though not greater 
than that of the nineteenth century, to produce more brilliant results. 
We must not forget, however, that in Bible translation the scholars 
of the Renaissance were working on virgin soil. 

Dr. Daiches considers that the A.V. ‘is on the whole as accurate 
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a rendering [of the Massoretic text] as the combined Christian 
scholarship of Europe would at that time have been able to produce’. 
But he recognizes that the criticism of that text, especially in the 
light of the Ancient Versions, would now be the necessary prelude 
to any adequate translation. 


Hebrew Union College Annual, vol. xvi. Pp. 482+158 [Hebrew]. 
Cincinnati, 1941. 


Or the fifteen essays in this wide-ranging volume, eleven are in 
English, one in German, three in Hebrew. The longest (Morgenstern) 
discusses Ps. xviii, and refers vers. 5-8, as an interpolation in a pilgrim 
psalm, to the destruction of Persian ships in 480 B.c. This essay 
runs to 95 pages; a commentary on the Psalms to this scale would 
require about fifty volumes. Almost of the same length (94 pages) is 
Landsberger’s survey of Jewish artists, which collects much interesting 
detail. Werner and Sonne contribute an essay on Judaeo-Arabic 
music theory (69 pages), also containing much valuable detail. 
Sperber’s discussion of Hebrew phonology (68 pages) argues for the 
composite character of Masoretic Hebrew. Amongst the shorter 
essays may be mentioned, as of interest to theologians, the account 
of John Toland’s attitude towards Judaism (Wiener) and Finkelstein’s 
study of the transmission of early Rabbinic tradition. This last has 
an obvious bearing on ‘Formgeschichte’ as applied to the New 
Testament, and brings out the relation of catch-words and primary 
sayings to the final form of the tradition. This parallel might be 
usefully followed up by New Testament students, but they would 
require some knowledge of Hebrew. Altogether, this is a stimulating 
and fruitful volume, well worth its cost ($3) to those concerned with 
its specialized subject-matter. H. WHEELER ROBINSON 


Forgiveness and Reconciliation: a Study in New Testament Theology, 
by Vincent Taytor, Ph.D., D.D. (Lond.), Hon. D.D. (Leeds), 
Principal and Ferens Professor of New Testament Language and 
Literature at Wesley College, Headingley, Leeds. Pp. xxiv + 288. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1941. 10s. 6d. 


THE atoning work of Christ is a subject that belongs both to doctrinal 
theology and to the theology of experience, that is, to the interpreta- 
tion of certain results which follow for the Christian from his response 
to this work. That response is his faith, and the classical New 
Testament passage in this connexion is Gal. ii. 20, ‘the life which 
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I now live . . . I live by faith in the Son of God who loved me and 
gave himself for me’. 

But the expounding of the work of Christ has not been a simple 
matter; there are types of doctrine, and further subdivisions. All 
such types go back in some way to the primitive Gospel set forth 
in 1 Cor. xv. 4, ‘Christ died for our sins’, but there are very real 
differences in the ways. From that there must follow differences as 
to the relation between the doctrine and the experience. For instance, 
a doctrine of penal substitution will colour the experience of the 
Christian believer in a manner other than will be the case if the truth 
of the doctrine is found to consist in the revelation of God’s love 
manwards, without any notion of a work of Christ’s finished God- 
wards in something that He did upon the Cross. Yet each will affirm 
his faith in the primitive Gospel, while, if there is doctrinal error or 
inadequacy which affects the experience, it does not follow that the 
error also affects his standing in the sight of God as that of one whom 
Christ has redeemed and who believes in Christ as the Redeemer. 
Each, to take Dr. Taylor’s account of the Christian experience, may 
be forgiven, justified, reconciled, living a life of true fellowship with 
God and Christ, and pressing on to the goal of sanctification, the 
vision of God and perfect love. But the relation of these states to 
the atoning work will remain a subject for investigation, and that will 
lead on to the inquiry, ‘What is the type of doctrine to which the 
states most naturally point?’ 

But prior to such investigation and inquiry comes the need for an 
examination of New Testament teaching. We may not find every 
question answered in its pages; it is clear, indeed, that we do not. 
But to attend most carefully to what the New Testament does say is 
the duty which no one who wishes to speak about Christian doctrine 
or Christian experience has a right to neglect. No scholar could take 
this duty more seriously than Dr. Taylor. To the New Testament 
doctrine of atonement he devoted two earlier works, Fesus and His 
Sacrifice and The Atonement in New Testament Teaching. In this 
newest volume he is concerned to expound the New Testament 
teaching about forgiveness, reconciliation, and associated truths, and 
then to consider the light that they throw upon the nature of Christ’s 
redeeming work. 

The first five chapters give us his exposition, entirely admirable 
in its lucidity and thoroughness. Their value is enhanced by the 
addition in each case of a final section in which the place that the 
particular experience holds in modern theology is described, and 
some modern views are discussed. This enables him to point out 
effectively the extension of the New Testament notion of forgiveness, 
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which is, properly, that of the cancelling of sins and offences, to 
imply ‘full restoration of man to fellowship with God’, and so to be- 
come the equivalent of reconciliation. This he regards as a permanent 
gain. The close connexion between forgiveness, in any intelligible 
sense of the word, and reconciliation, is, of course, indubitable ; but 
I am not convinced that something of real religious worth has not 
been lost when the older meaning is swallowed up in the newer. 
The ‘compelling reasons’ which Dr. Taylor gives in favour of the 
adoption of the ‘ wider conception’ do not appear to me to outweigh 
the excellent arguments that he sets forth on the side of ‘a return to 
New Testament usage’. 

His treatment of justification is of great importance. So far as the 
terminology goes, it is well-trodden ground. Dr. Taylor’s survey 
of it leads him to no other conclusion than that of Sanday and 
Headlam in their well-known commentary on Romans: ‘On lexical 
grounds, the meaning of d:«xaudw in the New Testament must be 
sought among such alternatives as ‘‘ to declare righteous”’, ‘‘to treat 
as righteous”’, ‘‘to vindicate”. It cannot mean “to make righteous ”’.’ 
Dr. Taylor is thus, as an exegete, on the historic Protestant side of 
the controversy. But, when it comes to the interpretation of justifica- 
tion, he does, in his desire to safeguard the nature of this righteousness 
as ‘real’ and not ‘fictitious’, very nearly pass over to the other side. 
The doctrine of imputation, he declares, ‘can never be anything else 
than an ethical fiction’. The righteousness which is by faith is real, 
inasmuch as the man who abjures any merit of his own, relies wholly 
upon God and upon God’s grace operative in Christ, and associates 
himself with the divine purpose, is no longer ungedly ; ‘in virtue of 
his faith resting upon the work of Christ, he really is righteous in 
mind and purpose, although not yet in achievement’.' Despite 
Dr. Taylor, I retain an uneasy feeling that too much stress still falls 
upon man, and that a subtle doctrine of merit is too near at hand ; 
but it is doubtful whether a better irenical statement (not that this is 
what Dr. Taylor has in mind) for the composing of Catholic and 
Protestant differences could be found. The positive value of the 
doctrine of justification, as concerned with man’s standing before God, 
and the loss that results when it is given no special importance but is 
merged in forgiveness or in reconciliation, are convincingly displayed. 

The chapter on reconciliation, good as it is, demands no protracted 
notice, but I must call attention to the well-grounded and well- 
balanced defence of the doctrine of God’s universal Fatherhood. 

* Cf. p. 99, ‘Here and now, in virtue of his believing response to the act of 


God in Christ, the Christian man is righteous in the sight of God, not because 
he is perfect but because he has a righteous mind ’. 
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The last section is of great interest; Ritschl and Denney are con- 
trasted, and Dr. Taylor shows how Dr. Farmer working along lines 
similar to those followed by John Oman avoids the identification of 
reconciliation with revelation, made by that great but difficult thinker. 

The discussion of fellowship makes plain the need for a fuller 
examination of what the phrase ‘Christian experience’ means than 
Dr. Taylor anywhere makes. It is the one serious Jacuna in his book. 
I will illustrate from a sentence and from what follows on p. 133. 
There he mentions six passages where ‘a definite Christian experi- 
ence of fellowship with God or with Christ is implied’. They are 
1 Cor. i. 9, 1 Cor. x. 16a, 1 Cor. x. 16b, Phil. iii. 10, 1 Johni. 3b, 6. 
I would suggest that in every one of these passages, except the 
Philippian one, the reference is to something which certainly has 
a right to be called a fact, but is not necessarily or naturally to be 
called an experience. Christians are in fellowship with the Father 
and with the Son; but in what sense is there ‘a definite Christian 
experience of fellowship’? Dr. Taylor seems to affirm something 
more than the faith-relationship of which from time to time he 
speaks; but I find it very difficult to gain any clear impression, and 
I am sure that he ought to give this matter his close attention. 
Notable in this chapter are the examination of the phrase év Xpwr@, 
the emphasis upon the communal aspect of New Testament teaching— 
Dr. Taylor is most successful in keeping the true proportion between 
the communal and the individualistic—and the vindication of the 
properly Christian, as contrasted with Hellenistic, origin of the de- 
veloped New Testament teaching about fellowship. After this comes 
the study of sanctification, its nature and ideal. It is not an easy 
theme, especially in relation to the Atonement. Dr. Taylor refers to 
the serious consequences of its neglect, and has set himself to a task 
of exposition, valuable not only for its own great merit but also for 
the stimulus it should give to further study. I would mention in 
particular the paragraph on ‘Sanctification and Sinless Perfection’, 
which is certainly true to the New Testament, surprising as it is not 
to be given at this point any references to the difficult passages in 
Hebrews vi. 4-6, xii. 16-17, and which, as I gather from Dr. Taylor’s 
pages, would not have met with John Wesley’s condemnation. And 
there is nothing more satisfying in the book than the sections in 
which the ideal is described as the attainment of the vision of God 
and the attainment of perfect love. 

In the final chapter Dr. Taylor gathers up his conclusions and 
considers the doctrine of the Atonement in their light, or, to put it 
in another way, their bearing upon that doctrine. First he states that 
doctrine as he believes it to be affirmed, having in the two previous 
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works examined the relevant evidence, in the New Testament. It is 
a doctrine of atonement accomplished in the work of Christ which 
reveals God’s love and restores sinful men to fellowship with God, 
a work that is vicarious since Christ does for men ‘ what they are not 
able to do for themselves’, and representative, since Christ ‘takes our 
side and becomes one with us, enduring the consequences of our sins, 
and expressing to the Father the obedience we ought to render, the 
penitence we ought to feel, and the submission to the judgement of 
God we ought to make, but which, in each case, we are unable to 
offer’. So, one might say, for Dr. Taylor, the question is, ‘ Does the 
Christian experience, which has its several aspects but is still one and 
continuous, affirm a doctrine of this kind?’ or, conversely, ‘ Does 
a different type of doctrine do justice to what is given in these 
Christian experiences ?’ 

I think that the difficulty about the meaning of experience affects 
only slightly the argument of the final chapter. After all, the New 
Testament presents the Christian as a person forgiven, justified, 
reconciled, and so on, and the relation of these states to Christ’s 
atoning work can be considered apart from any particular conclusion 
reached on the subject of experience. The argument itself is cumulative 
in its character; it is an orderly vindication of the need to abandon 
the attempt to distinguish between what Christ reveals and what He 
does. The truth is that His revelation of the love of God, pre- 
eminently in His Passion, is bound up with what Christ there does 
and suffers on behalf of men. It is Dr. Taylor’s conviction that only 
a doctrine which affirms this does justice to the states or experiences 
to which he has devoted the main part of his book. His argument is 
impressive, and, as a whole, appears to me cogent, even if not equally 
satisfactory at all points. Thus, with regard to forgiveness, the con- 
nexion with the work of Christ is not direct, since ‘we have seen 
that the New Testament does not teach that Christ died in order that 
God might be able to forgive sins’. The connexion comes through 
the need for true repentance, and Dr. Taylor goes far with Moberly 
in his view of Christ’s perfect, vicarious penitence. Those whom 
Moberly did not convince will probably, it may be said with all 
respect to Dr. Taylor, remain unconvinced. As to justification and 
reconciliation the reality of the relation between these states and an 
atoning work is persuasively presented. ‘In its entirety the love of 
God’, says Dr. Taylor, ‘is manifest only as Christ goes all the way 
in meeting the cost of reconciliation.’ Part of the section on justifica- 
tion seems to me too subtle and to suggest that a justifying faith must 
be a faith with a very definite dogmatic content in respect of the 
doctrine of the Atonement, and that such faith would not be present 
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in one who held, for instance, the Abelardian view. That such a view 
does not support the true doctrine of justification may well be affirmed, 
but not, therefore, that one who accepts it lacks the faith which 
justifies. I do not think that Dr. Taylor means that he does, but 
I am sure that what he has written needs to be clarified. On the 
subjects of fellowship and sanctification, prominence is given to the 
thought of the present mediatorial work of Christ and the continuance 
of that ministry which He took upon Himself on the Cross. The 
book closes with a description of the Christian good news in its 
essential characteristics under the title ‘ Forgiveness and Reconciliation 
as the Heart of the Gospel’. 

Dr. Vincent Taylor has laid students of the New Testament and 
of the doctrine of the Atonement under a debt of very real gratitude 
to him for a book that sustains the best traditions of British scholar- 
ship. J. K. Moziey 


The Revelation of St. John, by Martin Kipp e, assisted by M. K. 
Ross. Pp.xlix +460. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1940. 10s. 6d. 


Tuis is very likely the best straight commentary in English for the 
ordinary student upon the most complicated of New ‘Testament 
documents. The text printed is that of Dr. Moffatt’s translation, not 
seen at its happiest in a work of which the conscious archaism 
modernizes badly. Whatever numinous value gets through the verbal 
medium succumbs to punctuation and dies impaled on exclamation 
marks. It is the more to be regretted because the traditional version 
presents none of the difficulties here which in the Epistles make us 
grateful for Dr. Moffatt’s clarity. Mr. Kiddle himself writes well ; 
he writes up too much for the taste of the learned, but these are 
persons who (p. vii) being placed behind College windows are ignorant 
of the life of the Churches and unfit to comprehend the New Testament, 
and his trumpet is probably well attuned to robuster ears. 

We, having closed our academic casements, and subjected Mr. Kiddle 
to our myopic vision, still find in him a solid and judicious scholar, 
who advances opinions on the major problems of interpretation in 
the Apocalypse that are well worth weighing. He has the signal 
merit of marshalling the Old Testament texts which stand behind 
each passage in an adequate and unconfusing array, placing the most 
important in the forefront. 

On the great issue of Recapitulation versus Continuous Narrative, 
he votes for Recapitulation and against Charles, Lohmeyer, and - 
Carrington. That is to say, the successive cycles of visions are not 
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several steps in the coming of the end, they are several stages in the 
seer’s penetration of the meaning of the one advent presented in 
each, and the critical verse xv. 1 ‘the seven last plagues, for in them 
is completed the wrath of God’ has to mean something like ‘the last 
vision of seven plagues, for therein the revelation of the divine 
judgement is exhausted’. This interpretation must be allowed to be 
tenable, but it means that on many knotty questions we shall get no 
detailed aid from Mr. Kiddle, for his general solution cuts them all 
at one stroke. 

The Recapitulation theory wins support from a further principle 
of the commentator’s. The purpose of the whole book is pastoral, 
and therefore each cycle of visions ought to have the intelligible and 
moral purpose of informing the faithful about the ordeals which they 
themselves have to face, and the judgement by which they will see 
themselves vindicated. A long-drawn apocalyptic phantasmagoria, 
such as that apparently proposed by the theory of Continuous Nar- 
rative, is excluded by St. John’s homiletic intent. But surely the 
matter is not quite so simple as this. St. Paul wrote to Colossae for 
the common edification of its members, but how much of his deep 
rabbinic speculation did the flock understand? St. John is a prophet, 
and writes under inspiration. Now how far were ‘the spirits of the 
prophets subject to the prophets’? Divine words imposed by a sort 
of supernatural compulsion must be edifying because they are divine: 
but it may need a gift of ‘discernment’ or ‘interpretation’ to find the 
application. St. John often breaks off to supply this interpretation 
himself, but for all that he is very little like a modern bishop writing 
a Lenten Book. And so the principle of ‘ pastoral appropriateness’ 
needs using with greater caution. 

Mr. Kiddle, indeed, wishes to do justice to St. John’s visionary 
inspiration. The account is somewhat complicated. We must first 
suppose a mind stored with Old Testament lore, deeply reflected 
upon: then a day or days of free vision, when this material was 
projected in some sort of psychic experience: then a labour of tran- 
scription, when Old Testament memories again supply the words. 
This is possible in itself. But it takes no account of Carrington’s 
inescapable demonstration that Ezekiel forms the backbone of the 
Apocalypse, and that the Ezekiel passages are taken in order; from 
which the plain conclusion is that we have in St. John’s book an 
instance of a practice known to us from Talmudic sources, the use 
of the ‘ Work of the Chariot’ (i.e. the apocalyptic matter in Ezekiel) 
as a technique of ecstasy. It is in the process of ‘divining’ from 
the sacred text that the seer ‘ascends into Heaven’ and follows the 
prophetic path through to the closing glories of the World to Come. 
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And there is no reason why he should not write as he divines. If 
this was what happened, then perhaps the principle of pastoral 
intention may lose some of its importance. No doubt every prophet 
or apocalyptist has pastoral intention, but he will nevertheless write 
as he divines and as the Spirit interprets. 

Mr. Kiddle’s narrower principle, based on this wide one, is that of 
concentration upon the martyrs. Charles supposed that St. John 
expected the martyrs and the Church to be all one: Antichrist would 
kill every faithful Christian. This created difficulties. How could 
the whole Church be male celibates (xiv. 4); and what can be meant 
by the general preservation of the ‘ woman’ in the wilderness (xii. 14) ? 
Mr. Kiddle solves as follows. The main body of the Christians, 
withdrawing into spiritual retirement, are providentially defended. 
But the prophetic witnesses, those called to proclaim the truth, cannot 
come out of Babylon, or how shall they preach there? It is they, 
then, who need the special preserving mark of the ‘seal’ (ch. vii), 
they who are the ‘two witnesses’ of ch. xi miraculously defended 
until their message has been given, then martyred. They are the 
hundred and forty-four thousand, they alone rise and reign with 
Christ in the Millennium, which has its place in the scheme simply 
that it may provide their peculiar reward. This has its difficulties, 
but it is a bold and consistent solution ; and particularly noteworthy 
is Mr. Kiddle’s contention that, in calling the two witnesses ‘the two 
lampstands’ (xi. 4) St. John identifies them with the heroically faithful 
among the seven churches (= seven lampstands) of chs. i-iii, viz. 
Smyrna and Philadelphia; not of course that these two churches will 
be alone the prophetic witness to the oecumene but that they represent 
the proportion of martyrdom in the whole body. 

The book contains many clear and excellent expositions, especially 
that of ch. xii. Sometimes the author remembers his role as a popular 
expositor and disappoints learned curiosity, e.g. over the number of 
the Beast and the measures of the City ; and over the political allusions 
of ch. xvii he is brief and wisely conservative. 


The Philosophy of David Hume, by NoRMAN Kemp SMITH. Pp. xxiv + 
568. London: Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1941. 2535. 


THE recent predominance of empiricist and positivist philosophies 
has concentrated historical attention on the figure of Hume, who 
comes to stand out as the typical philosopher and patriarch of modernity. 
Certain passages from his earliest published work are made the school- 
exercises of a generation trained up to a new logical enlightenment, 
and it is natural enough that Hume should become detached from 
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his historical background in the process. Professor Kemp Smith’s 
full study appears as a corrective, and saves Hume equally from his 
friends and his foes. He shows how old is the tradition of mis- 
understanding, and does not deny that Hume made himself easy to 
be misunderstood. The inconsistencies of his writing were recognized 
by himself, but in order to appreciate him we need to reach a very 
subtle balancing of the discordant opposites, and to feel the tensions 
of his mind. 

Professor Kemp Smith tackles Hume with the same method which 
he applied to Kant’s Critique. Now since there has been a good deal 
of adverse criticism lately directed against his Kantian theories, we 
may as well say at once that a method may fit better in one case 
than in another, and that the application to Hume appears both more 
felicitous and more temperate. Here as there the author sets out to 
show which parts of the great work were first composed, and what 
was later superimposed. It is difficult not to be convinced by this 
analysis of the ‘Treatise’: it is simpler and less piecemeal than the 
author’s analysis of Kant: it seems inherently probable and accounts 
for the acknowledged strains in a far less systematic writer. If it 
establishes itself, it may restore a more sympathetic attitude towards 
Professor Smith’s work on Kant also, but that is another story. 

Anyhow, Professor Smith is not like the burglar who simply repeats 
the crime. His Hume pattern is different from his Kant pattern. It is 
not now that an earlier ‘ pre-critical’ phase is imperfectly transmuted 
in one more mature. On the contrary, it is the original Hume that is 
the essential Hume: he diverges in certain parts of the ‘ Treatise’ 
and throws out a line of experiment which he pursues to extravagant 
lengths. It is from these extravagances that he afterwards recedes, 
although he never abandons the new line entirely and it remains as 
a valuable if secondary strand in his mind. 

The original and essential Hume is an ethicist. This fact explains 
his career, his later preoccupation with politics and history. In this 
Professor Smith sees no inconstancy. It is a truly Aristotelian idea, 
surely, to let epistemology establish psychology and psychology ethics, 
to apply ethics in politics and to illustrate them in history. In such 
an organon ethics are plainly the centre; and they had been the 
beginning. For the young Hume had started from Hutcheson, and 
adopted with enthusiasm that writer’s basing of ethical judgement in 
the sentiments prompted by Human Nature. This mysterious daemon 
had been regarded as the deputy of God, and been credited with two 
operations, one rational, the other an inclination of feeling or instinct, 
divinely and rightly directed indeed, and based on the divine reason, 
but appearing in our consciousness below the rational level. Descartes 
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had, for all practical purposes, confined the divine operation in us to 
these two ‘natural’ channels, placing the emphasis on the rational, 
the ‘lumen naturale’. Locke had still supposed that ethical judgements 
belonged to our rational nature; the Moral Sentiment school had 
transferred them to the instinctive or sentimental branch. Hume, by 
an immense and radical generalization, transfers to the same side all 
the system of our factual and practical beliefs. 

Now Hume was not a Berkeleyan, still less was he a positivist of 
the modern stamp. He accepted the ordinary consciousness of an 
external world, but attributed our knowledge or belief of it not to 
logical processes but to the mysterious leading of Nature through the 
working of our sentiment. In this trick, Nature is the conjuror; she 
is an irresistible, invisible, and implicitly wise force, and she is 
essentially the same in you and in me. But since she appears in us 
only as the sub-rational principle of de facto particular beliefs, we are 
not equipped for knowing her, still less for knowing any transcen- 
dental ground on which she may repose. And so the fundamental 
problem for Hume is not whether he shall or shall not believe in God, 
but whether he shall or shall not believe in His deputy, Human 
Nature, and the individual self, her vehicle. He cannot do without 
her, and he can do nothing with her. 

The problem is further complicated by Hume’s second line, with 
which we said above that he experimented extravagantly in the 
‘Treatise’. This is his Newtonism. Newton had shown, in physics, 
the proper method for grappling with mysterious powers. We must 
make no hypotheses about their invisible aspects, we must proceed 
from exact analysis of the patterns of operation that they display, 
generalizing universal laws. So Hume gets down to his mental 
‘chemistry’; he finds in the mind nothing but atoms of experience, 
related by mutual attraction, and cannot even explain plausibly how 
we should come by the notion of the real self, still less justify it. 

Professor Kemp Smith justly points out that the Hutchesonian 
line, even when generalized and extended to epistemology, is the 
application of a biological analogy, while the Newtonian applies a 
physical. On reflection, as revealed in his ‘ Enquiries’, Hume really 
takes his stand on the former, and treats the latter as an attempt to 
reduce the biological thinking to exact terms, which must not be 
persisted in to the point of absurdity or the overthrow of that which 
it attempts to describe. 

To the theological student, Hume is revealed as a late stage in the 
rake’s progress of deism. First Deity is put in commission and 
Rational Human Nature invested with its powers: then Human 
Nature, failing to sustain the part, becomes less rational, and finally 
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unable to know itself, or justify its trust in itself; but its trust must 
be the more absolute for this very reason. Such a position is an 
uneasy half-way house, whether in its Humean or its more guarded 
Kantian form. Where do we go next? Hume may not have been 
a scientific positivist of the modern stamp, but it is difficult to contest 
that in so far as he innovated it was in that direction. 

But his value as a philosophical critic will never be denied by any 
school ; and Professor Kemp Smith’s book is by no means preoccupied 
with establishing Hume’s mental development and historical affiliations. 
There is a detailed treatment of his logical, psychological, and ethical 
doctrines as thorough and fair as any that exists. AUSTIN FARRER 


The Unquenchable Light, by K. S. Latourette. Pp. xx+191. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. $2.00. 


PROFESSOR LATOURETTE is well known to students of church history 
by his monumental History of the Expansion of Christianity, of which 
four volumes have been published. In the present slender volume, 
comprising the Noble Lectures at Harvard for 1940, he brings his 
oecumenical knowledge to the task of interpreting briefly the lessons 
of Christian history from its beginning to the present day in order to 
offer some general prophecies concerning the future prospects of 
Christianity. The undertaking is as difficult as ambitious. The scene 
to be depicted is large, the canvas small. Within less than two 
hundred pages the author compresses what he deems to be the salient 
features of nearly two thousand years of church history. 

Tribute should be paid at the outset to the remarkable feat of 
compression achieved. Particularly is this notable in the first three 
chapters which survey thirteen hundred years of history in sixty 
pages. Professor Latourette succeeds in bringing to the forefront of 
his canvas the main movements and tendencies of this long period. 
In the later chapters his task is less difficult, for the seventy pages 
following take him to 1914. It follows from this circumstance that 
the book is not one which should be put into the hands of beginners. 
They would be more confused than enlightened by the simple mention 
(which is all the author can permit himself) of so varied and rich 
a series of persons and events. The general reader may be advised 
to read quickly, not pausing to consider or expand references to 
movements, in order to reach the concluding two chapters, in which 
the position of Christianity in the present century and its prospects 
in the post-war world are reviewed. Professor Latourette has un- 
doubtedly achieved a remarkable measure of success in his task of 
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compression. Inevitably this method has the defects of its virtues. 
Even the student who is reasonably familiar with the outline history 
of Christianity will find the compression difficult, and will in fact 
have recourse frequently to the author’s large-scale History to ascertain 
his verdict on the significance of many of the movements and persons 
here dismissed with necessary brevity. 

More interesting than the details are the general impressions formed 
by Professor Latourette. It is evident by their iteration that he has 
reached certain definite conclusions; and he should be congratulated 
on the emphasis with which he has made them clear. Thus he is 
convinced that periods of peace favour the spread of Christianity, 
whilst warlike epochs retard it. Classical Christianity owed a good 
deal of the opportunities for its conquest of the Roman empire to the 
pax Romana ; after the assaults of the Barbarian invaders on the one 
hand and of Islam on the other, the Respublica Christiana of western 
Europe achieved its success only when a barrier had been set to the 
advance of the infidel, and within this fortress (albeit always be- 
leaguered) it enjoyed security ; the expansion of the faith during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries took place thanks to the conquests 
of European nations in the extra-European world, during which 
period the church owed a great deal to the absolute monarchies ; and 
most remarkable of all, the unprecedented extension of Christianity 
in the nineteenth century is seen to have been greatly assisted by the 
comparative freedom from general wars between 1815 and 1914. 
Side by side with this characteristic Professor Latourette is impressed 
by a feature which appears at first sight contradictory to it, namely, 
that freedom from control by the State is necessary for missionary 
activity on the part of the Church. Although the conquests of 
European states and their nominal profession of Christianity prepared 
the way for the propagation of the faith, the several churches succeeded 
most when their enterprise was inspired, financed, and conducted by 
voluntary agents, whether religious orders or missionary societies. 
Moreover, not until the nineteenth century did Protestantism play its 
proper part in the expansion of Christianity. ‘From the standpoint 
of the history of Christianity, the nineteenth century was the Protestant 
century.’ Thus the curious contrast was presented of European 
Christianity, which was admittedly declining in numbers and influence 
in its own continent, surpassing all previous records of missionary 
expansion. In Europe Christians though fewer in number were 
greater in zeal; and there was at least one paradoxical case of an 
anti-clerical government at home, the third French republic, officially 
supporting missionary work in Indo-China as part of its imperial 
development ! 
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The twentieth century presents at first approach a picture of 
decline. Professor Latourette reckons one of the chief adversaries 
of the church to be the totalitarian state, whether in Russia, Germany, 
or Italy, which is hostile not only to the church but to the spirit of 
Christianity. The soviet state in Russia has been responsible for 
the chief territorial decline; and also ‘in the portions of Poland and 
in the Baltic countries occupied by Russia in 1939 and 1940 the 
churches were vigorously dealt with’. On the other hand, Christianity 
has made great strides outside Europe, and has corrected a weakness 
of the previous century by developing indigenous churches and 
ministries. With these churches Professor Latourette believes that 
much of the future of Christianity lies. On the whole he is less 
pessimistic than a European observer might be. ‘When one views 
the entire globe geographically, Christianity is stronger in 1941 and 
in a better position to influence the human race than it was in 1914.’ 
Two verdicts are particularly interesting ; that ‘for at least a genera- 
tion, more and more the influence of Jesus will depend upon the 
United States for its perpetuation’; and the general conclusion that 
that ‘it is through some form of organized avowedly Christian fellow- 
ship of confessed Christians that the impulse given by Jesus is continued 
from age to age’. 

The synoptic survey of Christian history thus leads to the conviction 
that ‘its course has been like that of the incoming tide; like the tide 
it has moved forward in waves; each major wave has been followed 
by a major recession ; but each major wave has set a new highwater 
mark and each major recession has been less pronounced than its 
predecessor.’ Throughout Professor Latourette has restricted himself 
to a purely historical study, from which theology is severely banished. 
The recurrent phrase ‘the influence of Jesus’ is symptomatic of this: 
and only on the last page of his text does the author touch upon 
theology by his reference to the Logos Christology of the prologue 
to the Fourth Gospel. The contrast between this approach and that 
of Dr. Edwyn Bevan in his Home University Library volume on 
Christianity is notable ; and the present reader must give his opinion 
that Professor Latourette’s survey suffers by its complete omission of 
theology. A considerable amount of the factual detail which he gives 
is difficult to follow because of its compression; its omission would 
not have detracted from the value of his study, and room might have 
been made thereby for some sketch of theological questions. This 
criticism does not spring from lack of appreciation of the positive 
merits of the historical survey so ably presented. But one thing is 
needful; and Dr. Bevan provided that by his integration of theology 
with the history of the church. NORMAN SYKES 
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English Synodalia of the Thirteenth Century, by C. R. CHENEY. 
Pp. 174, and 1 plate. Oxford: University Press, 1941. 10s. 


It is over two hundred years since David Wilkins published his 
monumental Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae. A formidable 
undertaking is at present in progress, of preparing a new collection 
of the legislative acts of the English Church Councils. As one of 
those engaged in this great task Mr. C. R. Cheney has been well 
advised to make available for students the fruits of his important 
preparatory investigations into the legislative activities of the English 
episcopate during the thirteenth century. Although the synodal 
statutes form one of the most impressive contributions to the great 
progress made in diocesan organization and church life during that 
century, their value for historical students has been seriously impaired 
by the inaccurate datings and ascriptions of many of the texts printed 
by earlier editors. 

Mr. Cheney has undertaken a most painstaking and fruitful survey 
of the manuscript sources, and has not only brought to light eight 
new sets of statutes, but has by authoritative proof pointed the way 
to a more correct identification and grouping of those already known. 
As a result of his study of the Salisbury series of Bishop Richard 
Poore (1217-28) and its derivatives he is able to prove that the im- 
portance hitherto attached to these statutes as a model for the episcopal 
legislation of the reign of Henry III has been exaggerated, and that, 
in fact, the influence exerted by the statutes of Walter de Cantilupe, 
Bishop of Worcester 1236-66, and by the ‘ Constitutiones’ of Robert 
Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln 1235-53, was far greater. In respect 
of their own contents, the statutes of Robert Poore will, of course, 
continue to merit particular interest on account of their priority in 
point of time. 

In his examination of the statutes of Walter de Cantilupe, which 
can be exactly dated as promulgated in a synod held in Worcester 
Cathedral church on 26 July 1240, Mr. Cheney is able to illustrate the 
indebtedness of six other dioceses to Cantilupe’s work. One of the 
derivatives from them, the Winchester series, has been ascribed to 
Bishop John Pontissara 1282-1304, and to Bishop Henry Woodlock 
1305-16, but is now proved to have been compiled by Pontissara’s 
penultimate predecessor, Bishop John Gervais (1262-8). 

Mr. Cheney’s researches make it evident that Robert Grosseteste, 
famous as he is already as bishop and scholar, deserves fuller recogni- 
tion than he has yet received for his influence upon synodal legislation. 
His ‘ Constitutiones’ are shown to have been more widely disseminated 
in manuscript and more generally studied than any other set of 
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statutes. Mr. Cheney has identified twenty-three surviving manuscript 
copies and demonstrates the dependence of the synodal statutes of 
four other dioceses upon them. These ‘Constitutiones’ were not 
themselves passed in synod; indeed, it is not known that Grosseteste 
ever summoned one. They were composed for the instruction of the 
parochial clergy of the Lincoln diocese, and, as Mr. Cheney indicates, 
‘their issue, possibly as a circular letter to archdeacons, may be dated 
after July 1240’. 

In an important introductory chapter Mr. Cheney has contributed 
a most useful survey of the conduct and purpose of medieval diocesan 
synods, more particularly in twelfth- and thirteenth-century England, 
and of the relation of episcopal visitations to synodal sessions. In 
this latter connexion Mr. Cheney points out the ambiguity in nomen- 
clature that is caused through the term ‘synod’ being employed in 
contemporary documents to describe gatherings of the clergy and 
people of an archdeaconry or deanery summoned to meet the bishop 
in the course of his visiting his diocese, or even to describe an archi- 
diaconal assembly, as, for example, the ‘synodus’ held in St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, in the presence of Master Nicholas, vice-archdeacon, about 
1129 (Cartul. St. Frideswide, i. 453). 

Mr. Cheney modestly claims no more for his essays than that they 
‘marshal some of the evidence and expose the baselessness of some 
past assumptions’. In fact, he has blazed a broad trail which opens 
up a rich field of study for those who are concerned to obtain a fuller 
understanding of the achievement of the English episcopate during 
a golden period in its history. 


Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, vol. i, no. 1. Edited by R. W. 


Hunt and R. Kiipansky. Pp. 149. London: The Warburg 
Institute, 1941. 15s. 


Tuis is the first number of a new periodical which is to appear twice 
yearly, to be devoted to the history of European learning in medieval 
and later times. The Warburg Institute is to be warmly congratulated 
on this enterprise, and also, judged by the articles contained in the 
inaugural number, on the high standard and value to be expected 
from it. The war has placed grave obstacles in the way of its editors, 
for not only are they deprived of contribution, for the time being, 
from continental scholars, but they have been under the necessity of 
having the whole of the present number reprinted in this country, 
as the original issue was in the hands of the St. Catheri:e’s press at 
Bruges when Belgium was overrun. 

In the first article Mr. H. W. Southern examines fruitfully material 
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for a livelier appreciation of St. Anselm’s contact as a teacher with 
his pupils in England, especially with Eadmer and Alexander, monks 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, Gilbert Crispin, Abbot of Westminster, 
Elmer, Prior of Christ Church, and Rodolphus, perhaps identifiable 
with his successor as Archbishop, Ralph d’Escures. The two short 
articles which follow furnish interesting ascriptions. The authorship 
of the twelfth-century treatise Mythographus tertius Vaticanus is 
credited by Miss Eleanor Rathbone to Master Alberic of London, 
whom she gives reason for equating with the canon of St. Paul’s 
bearing that name. Verses preserved at the end of a twelfth-century 
Munich manuscript of the Flores rethorici of Alberic of Monte Cassino 
are proved by Mr. R. W. Hunt to be by Reginald of Canterbury. 

A substantial contribution by the late Dom André Wilmart, O.S.B., 
follows, in which a Florilegium of pieces of verse and prose, once the 
property of Thomas Bekynton, Bishop of Bath and Wells (1443-65), 
is subjected to a searching bibliographical analysis. The chief interest 
of this Florilegium, now preserved in the Bodleian Library, lies in 
the original portion of the collection which was compiled early in the 
thirteenth century, possibly in the Abbey of Wigmore. 

New light on the fifteenth-century revival of the study of Latin 
composition in England is thrown by Professor V. H. Galbraith in 
an article descriptive of the works of John Seward, a London school- 
master (1364-c. 1435), whose academy in Cornhill was clearly an 
important centre of Latinity in the metropolis. In an appendix to 
this article there are printed some verses and epigrams and some 
letters of John Seward, and his will. 

Fr. D. A. Callus, O.P., enters the controversy which has been raised 
by attempts to determine the relationship of a treatise De Anima, 
the authorship of which has been attributed by Professor Harrison 
Thomson and other scholars to Grosseteste, and the Summa de Bono 
of Philip the Chancellor. Fr. Callus reviews the whole evidence, 
examines corresponding passages from the two works, and reaches 
the firm conclusion that the De Anima is dependent on the De Bono, 
and that its compiler was not Grosseteste. 

In a brief note Dr. C. C. J. Webb draws attention to four manu- 
scripts, preserved in the Bibliothéque Municipale at Chartres, which 
may have formed part of the legacy of books bequeathed by John of 
Salisbury to the library of his cathedral church. 

Only the two concluding articles concern post-medieval studies. 
In the one, Dr. H. J. Cadbury briefly shows reasons for identifying 
Spinoza with the Jew of Amsterdam mentioned in a Quaker letter 
written at Utrecht in April, 1657. In the other, Dr. R. Klibansky on 
the basis of a collection of correspondence between Leibniz and 
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Oxford scholars, preserved in the Bodleian Library, writes very 
informatively about Leibniz’s interest in British affairs and his contact 
with leading men in English political and academic life. 

A. B. EMDEN 


Witchcraft, by CHARLEs WILLIAMS. Pp. 316. London: Faber & 
Faber, 1941. 12s. 6d. 


WHEN Blackstone wrote his famous Commentaries on the Laws of 
England he devoted his fourth and final book to the subject of ‘ Public 
Wrongs’ and its fourth chapter to ‘ Offences against God and Religion’, 
under eleven heads ranging from Apostasy to Lewdness. Among the 
intermediate headings is one as to which he says: ‘A sixth species 
of offences against God and religion of which our ancient books are 
full, is a crime of which one knows not well what account to give. 
I mean the offence of witchcraft, conjuration, enchantment, or sorcery. 
To deny the possibility, nay, actual existence of witchcraft and sorcery, 
is at once flatly to contradict the revealed word of God, in various 
passages both of the Old and New Testament: and the thing itself 
is a truth to which every nation in the world has in its turn borne 
testimony, either by examples seemingly well attested, or by prohibitory 
laws, which at least suppose the possibility of a commerce with evil 
spirits.’ His remarks are illustrated by references to Scripture, to 
the civil law, to the caution of ‘the president Montesquieu’, to 
Mr. Addison in the Spectator (‘an ingenious writer of our own’) and 
the following by our legislature of ‘the wise example of Louis XIV 
in France, who thought proper by an edict to restrain the tribunals 
of justice from receiving informations of witchcraft’, as M. de Voltaire 
relates. That statement must not of course be taken to mean more 
than it says, since practices whose tendency was, and as some would 
judge still is, contra bonos mores were and still are cognizable in 
other ways. Mr. Williams gives a summary description of his own 
work as ‘a brief account of the history in Christian times of that 
perverted way of the soul which we call magic, or (on a lower level) 
witchcraft, and . . . the reaction against it’; and gives no doubt the 
keynote for his own treatment of the subject when he speaks of it 
as ‘one exhibition among many—and more flagrant than some—of 
a prolonged desire of the human heart; few studies of the past can 
present that heart more terribly—whether on one side or on the 
other—in its original and helpless corruption.’ That is a statement 
to which objection might as legitimately be taken as to the later 
apostrophe of St. Augustine ‘O fatal, fatal name!’ or a half-quotation 
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of an unnamed bishop’s remark to John Wesley where for most readers 
the chief force of the observation lies in the fact that it proceeded 
from Bishop Butler. But no one will deny that the psychological 
treatment of the problem is in itself as warrantable as the different 
analysis of some of the same particulars (at least so far as Great 
Britain is concerned) made by Dr. Margaret Murray in a work entitled 
The Witch-Cult in Western Europe (Clarendon Press, 1921) where the 
subject is treated for good or ill as ‘A Study in Anthropology’, or by 
Professor Notestein in his History of Witchcraft in England published 
at Washington ten years earlier. 

The work of Mr. Williams as a literary study stands on a different 
level from most of the modern additions to the bibliography of the 
subject which is indeed far larger than most readers would gather 
from his pages. Apart from the preliminary description of the back- 
ground and the section in conclusion the eleven chapters which bear 
the titles ‘The Arrival of the Devil, the Dark Ages, Witchcraft and 
Heresy, the Centuries of the Noble Trials, the Malleus Maleficarum, 
the Goetic Life, the Grand War, In England, the Philosophical and 
Literary Movement, the Suspension of Belief, Salem’ furnish with 
considerable skill in arrangement as well as selection a conspectus of 
evidence from a wide field. Whether the result is as satisfactory from 
the scientific as from the literary standpoint may hardly seem to be 
a fair question. We are told for example that ‘in 1694 a schoolgirl 
of ten bragged to her companions in the schoolroom that she could 
make mice, and was said to have done so out of a handkerchief. 
There was immediate arrest, both of the girl and of the woman from 
whom she said she had learnt the sorcery. Torture by rods was 
demanded by the prosecution, but there was a university decision 
that the acts in question were not sorcery, and the accused escaped.’ 
And again: ‘ There lay in the way of the great new formulation one 
document—a document of uncertain origin, of dubious credit, except 
that it was included in the Canon Law of the Church. That document 
was the Canon Episcopi. It was there clearly laid down that the 
“ riding by night” (and all that was then in the minds of the orthodox 
shaping itself into the tale of the Sabbath), the transmutations of 
bodies, or the alterations of bodies, by diabolic power was false. 
The evil powers were deceiving the women who dreamed of such 
things. During the fifteenth century the two answers to this were 
discovered. The first was that, even if the dream were only a dream, 
yet intentional recollection and intentional consent to or delight in 
such a dream made the subject as guilty as if the dream had been 
actuality. The second answer was that the Canon Episcopi was 
correct, for the women to whom it had referred. But times had 
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changed.’ In neither case is any reference given, and it is unlikely 
that the general reader for whom the book is perhaps intended would 
have been much wiser if it had been, though if really intent on 
understanding his mind is likely to be considerably puzzled by what 
lies before him. But for the historical investigator both passages raise 
very interesting questions which the psychologist may dismiss as 
irrelevant for the purpose of the impression which he is seeking to 
convey but at the risk of causing his handling of materials to be 
regarded with doubtfulness, if not with frankly expressed repudiation, 
by workers along other lines who apart from such considerations 
would at least in modern times welcome opportunities for co-operation. 
This is a more serious matter than a casual slip such as that with 
which the chapter on ‘The Grand War’ opens in the statement that 
‘Honorius VIII had issued in 1484 a Bull against sorcery’, or the 
perversity as it would seem of including in a section on ‘ The Philo- 
sophical Movement’ an account of the pseudo-constitution of Pope 
Honorius III, the treatment of which can scarcely be regarded as 
adequate. CLAUDE JENKINS 


Medieval Libraries of Great Britain, a list of surviving books, edited 
by N. R. Ker. Pp. xvii+169. London: The Royal Historical 
Society, 1941. 7s. 6d. 


Medieval Libraries of Great Britain, No. 3 of the Guides and Hand- 
books published by the Royal Historical Society, is an important 
contribution to the study of a great and fascinating subject. Just 
over twenty years ago the late Dr. M. R. James wrote a little book 
on the wanderings and homes of manuscripts, by which he hoped to 
rouse curiosity, and perhaps to set some student to work ‘in a field 
in which an immense amount still remains to be discovered’. The 
editor of the present work pays due tribute to Dr. James, who made 
the provenance of English manuscripts one of his special studies. 
Dr. James would have been deeply gratified at this development and 
advance in that study, and he would have discerned in its method 
and its presentation something akin to the work of Henry Bradshaw 
whom he revered. 

We have here, for the first time, a handy book to which we can 
turn to find what is or is not known about surviving volumes from 
the libraries of monasteries and colleges in England in the Middle 
Ages. The information in it was collected on cards, and compiled 
by five collaborators, Messrs. C. R. Cheney, R. W. Hunt, J. R. Liddell, 
R. A. B. Mynors, and N. R. Ker, who have deposited their material in 
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the Bodleian Library, where it will be accessible to inquirers. Every- 
one who has to do with manuscripts and early printed books knows 
that from time to time he comes across traces of early provenance, 
perhaps not of use to him at the gmmediate moment, which are lost 
sight of again, only because he has no convenient place in which to 
record them. There is no longer any excuse for this. Much remains 
to be recorded, as the editor notes in his preface, and by the co- 
operation of scholars and the annotation of this handbook the work 
can now be carried on. The compilers have produced a book worthy 
of Bradshaw or Edward Gordon Duff, who knew and proved and so 
often stressed the importance of the accumulation and methodical 
arrangement of facts, often insignificant by themselves, but which 
when linked together form a chain of evidence, or shed a flood 
of light. 

Besides our appreciation of this book as a working tool for the 
librarian, the collector, the student, and the antiquary, there is cause 
for satisfaction, on more general grounds, that this beginning has 
been made in the compilation of a complete record of the known 
surviving volumes from ancient English libraries. For the books in 
or on which the marks of medieval ownership survive are all too few 
compared with those from which such traces have completely dis- 
appeared. Those who read Mr. Ker’s illuminating preface will be 
reminded, in its perusal, that his record of surviving books might 
have been far less scanty but for the treatment books have suffered 
at the hands of people devoid of understanding—or who ought to 
have known better. Such a reminder may be salutary, even to-day. 

Medieval books are rare, but medieval books in medieval bindings 
are rarer still. Much rebinding has been wantonly undertaken. Much 
has been done which has destroyed evidence of the earlier history of 
books, their owners, and their origins. Old fly-leaves have been 
removed because they were ‘interesting’—or because they were 
thought to be insignificant. How well we know the book in a binding 
which is old—or not unduly modern—which when opened reveals 
the glaring new white endpapers, and not a trace of where the originals 
are gone! How often we are asked what to do about the binding of 
some old volume, whose plain dilapidated leather is thought to be 
unworthy of preservation. How difficult it is to persuade, and to 
maintain the vital truth: Repair—rebind—only when absolutely un- 
avoidable. Do everything possible to preserve original condition. 
Tampering with old books means that evidence which is not apparent 
to every eye may be obliterated before the one man comes along who 
can see it, for whom the marks made by the original workman or 
former owner are plain and significant. 

XLII R 
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It is to he hoped that the work the compilers of this book have 
done will be carried further still; and that they will be repaid for it 
by contributions in kind, and in part, at least, by a greater reverence 
at large for the things with which their work has been concerned. 

H. R. Creswick 


Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami, denuo recognitum et auctum, 
per P. S. ALLEN, ediderunt H. M. ALLEN et H. W. Garrop. 
Tom. X, 1532-1534. Pp. xxiv+440. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1941. 28s. 


Tuis tenth volume of Erasmus’s Letters runs from April 1532 to 
May 1534, thus covering the period between More’s resignation of 
the Lord Chancellorship on 16 May 1532 and his imprisonment on 
17 April 1534. More wrote to tell Erasmus of his resignation, giving 
ill health as the reason, on 14 June 1532, but the letter (Ep. 2659) 
heserat in Saxonia, and the news first came to Erasmus (Epp. 2728, 
2750, 2780) as a rumour (vix fulgor ocyus dimicat) that More had 
been deprived. The news of More’s and Fisher’s imprisonment 
Erasmus had heard by 10 May 1534 (Ep. 2932); he thought their 
lot shared by Stokesley. There is one other letter from More, his 
last (Ep. 2831); Durham, he says, is so far off that he hears from 
Tunstall hardly more frequently than from Erasmus in Freiburg— 
where Erasmus lived throughout this period. 

Between these terminal dates Warham had died on 22 Aug. 1532, 
and Cranmer had succeeded him as Primate on 30 March 1533. 
Warham’s death Erasmus constantly laments, calling him his sacra 
ancora (Epp. 2726, 2735, 2745), recording his reply when he was told 
that but £30 was in his treasury (‘Sat est viatici mox hinc emigraturo’, 
Ep. 2758), and giving a touching account of the accident which proved 
fatal (Ep. 2776). Erasmus also feared the loss of the pension which 
Warham had paid him, and was much relieved when it was continued 
by Cronmarus, . . . vir integerrimus candidissimisque moribus (Ep. 2879), 
who in fact gave £20 out of his own pocket (Ep. 2815). Erasmus had 
thought of William Knight as a possible successor to Warham 
(Ep. 2810), and of Edward Lee’s brother (a confusion, it is suggested, 
with Rowland Lee) as the new Lord Chancellor (Ep. 2780). 

Meanwhile Henry’s divorce case was proceeding. The introductory 
note to Ep. 2846 collects Erasmus’s opinions on the question, which 
were ‘as inconclusive as possible’. In May 1533 (Ep. 2810) he only 
hints fortassis aliud quiddam est, quod vrit Regis animum, quod efferri 
non vult; but by March 1534 (Ep. 2915), when Henry reginam ipsam 
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in arcem quandam (Kimbolton) inclusit, it is openly ob amorem Annae 
suae. Erasmus had dedicated his Explanatio Symboli and his De 
praeparatione ad mortem to Anne’s father (Epp. 2772, 2884) ; Ep. 2824 
brings thanks for the former from ‘Thomas Wyltsherie et Ormonie’. 

The course of events and of men’s thoughts elsewhere finds equal 
reflection in these letters. In Ep. 2700 Erasmus castigates the Fran- 
ciscans, and tells how St. Francis appeared to him in a dream, wearing 
a hood like an Irishman and with no trace of the stigmata. Ep. 2873 
from Sepulveda ‘records the first attempt to collate the famous 
Vatican MS. B of the Bible’. Ep. 2671 from Pelargus refers to 
Berengarius’s exposition of Credo in Ecclesiam. 

The volume introduces over thirty new correspondents, including 
Cajetan, Rabelais, Chapuys, and James V of Scotland; and all but 
the famous and the unknown are provided with the usual invaluable 
biographical notes. Bo. Amerbach is by far the most frequent corre- 
spondent, with more than fifty letters to his name, nineteen of which 
appear here for the first time (Basle MS.); only one of these nineteen 
is written by Erasmus. Of the remaining twenty-seven letters which 
have not been printed before, nine are to Erasmus Schets (British 
Museum MS.), five from Cles (Trent MS.), one to and one from 
Goclenius (Basle MS.), one to James V (Caprington Royal Letter 
Book), and the rest to or from ten other correspondents, drawn from 
as many libraries in almost as many countries. Appendix XXII re- 
prints Erasmus’s Compendium Rhetorices; Appendix XXIII prints 
fourteen documents referring to his donation to Goclenius. A portrait 
of More and a facsimile of a letter from Rabelais accompany this 
latest portion of a work whose editing has long been a major pride of 
English scholarship. There is one more volume yet to come. 

GEOFFREY F. NUTTALL 


The Philosophy of Schleiermacher, by RicHarp B. BRANDT, Swarthmore 
College. Pp. viii+ 350. New York and London: Harper Brothers, 
1941. $3.00. 


For all his historical importance—his influence was dominant in 
German Protestantism throughout the nineteenth century—Schleier- 
macher is to-day something of a back number in theology. We can 
hardly imagine a constructive Christian thinker turning to his writings 
for inspiration. Even the appeal to religious experience, the battle- 
cry in his victorious campaign against the arid rationalism of the 
epoch of ‘Enlightenment’, is no longer convincing in the form in 
which he presented it. There are two reasons that go far to account 
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for his loss of prestige as a religious leader. Contemporary theologians, 
be they Catholic or Protestant, Thomists or Barthians, or the strange 
hybrid of both that seems now to be in the ascendant, are at one in 
their refusal to tolerate any tampering with divine transcendence. 
Now Schleiermacher stressed immanence almost to the verge of 
Pantheism. God, diversely conceived, now as ‘the transcendental 
unity of the ideal and the real’, now in Neo-Platonic fashion as the 
summum genus in the hierarchy of being, now as the ultimate ground 
that defies all positive characterization, is rather a metaphysical prius 
than a Creator. For Schleiermacher the world is necessary to God’s 
being as God’s being is necessary to the world. The difference 
resolves itself into that of condition and conditioned. ‘God’, he 
writes, ‘is the unity with exclusion of all antitheses ; the world is the 
unity with inclusion of all antitheses.’ True, there are passages where 
Schleiermacher speaks the language, and possibly thinks the thought, 
of Christian theism; just as there are others where God and the 
universe are almost indistinguishable. Dr. Brandt, after an exhaustive 
comparison of the relevant texts (see especially 232-52), confesses 
his inability to reconcile these inconsistencies. For—and here is the 
second reason for his loss of hold on our generation—Schleiermacher, 
despite his originality of mind and flair for metaphysics, remains 
a confused thinker. Perhaps Hegel was over-severe in his stricture 
on ‘that which calls itself philosophy and is always carrying Plato on 
its lips’, but ‘has no notion of what is the nature of speculative 
thought, the contemplation of an idea’ (325). Nurtured amid the 
storms and mist of the Romantic revolution (see chs. III and IV), 
Schleiermacher lacked the strength of intellectual vision to pierce to 
the clear sky beyond the clouds. His mind was pregnant with new 
and convulsive suggestions, his restless spirit was touched to fine and 
ever finer issues; but he never saw his way through the questions 
that he raised. We see this, under Dr. Brandt’s skilful guidance, not 
only in regard to God’s relation to the world, but in his views on the 
distinction between religion and philosophy, and especially on the 
experiential factor which he held to be basic for religion. Was it 
a cognitive intuition—this was his earlier position (see ch. IV), 
influenced by, and in turn influencing, that of Schelling; or, as he 
held later (see chs. V and VI), a non-cognitive feeling ; or, as Dr. Brandt 
is inclined to interpret his maturer teaching, a feeling that is both 
non-cognitive and cognitive, in that it generates a knowledge that is 
capable of formulation in a body of theological propositions ? More- 
over, the unique ‘feeling of dependence’ in which Schleiermacher 
finds the essence of religion, while independent of inferential processes 
or intellectual assent to doctrine, is correlated with the objective 
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order of the universe, and ‘must be regarded as a consciousness of 
the self’s state of receptiveness in relation not to any finite object 
but to the Infinite Being, or God’ (277). It is in fact a feeling which 
carries with it an ontological assurance. We are reminded of the far 
more lucid and coherent presentation of the argument in a celebrated 
paper by Cook Wilson. ‘Feeling’, says Schleiermacher in his Ethics, 
‘always expresses what Reason accomplishes in nature, or fails to 
accomplish’ (269). If only he had been at pains to analyse the im- 
plications of this statement! He might have been led to discard the 
vague and ambiguous term ‘feeling’ and to substitute a wider view 
of rational activity, inclusive of imagination, intuition, and faith. 
His real concern was to show how religious experience involves what 
Mr. Garrod, speaking of the aesthetic response, has called the ‘click’ 
of a man’s whole personality, and not merely or mainly the assent of 
the intellect to a proposition. The present age is keenly alive to the 
urgency of this problem, which Schleiermacher was the first to raise; 
but, with its passion for clarity and precision, it can hardly rest content 
with his solution. 

A further ground for dissatisfaction is the invincible optimism, 
which Schleiermacher shared with contemporary Romantics, and 
which proved a grave disqualification for an interpreter of the Christian 
gospel of Redemption. The vision of cosmic harmony dulled his 
recognition of the facts of suffering and sin (35, 143, 253, 271). We 
have here a striking illustration of that dominance of Schleiermacher’s 
metaphysic over his theology, which constitutes the main purpose 
and interest of Dr. Brandt’s book. Most writers on Schleiermacher— 
Dilthey is an honourable exception—have relegated his philosophy 
to the background of the picture. Dr. Brandt has rendered a con- 
spicuous service by rectifying the balance. This is the chief among 
many claims that make his work deserving of the attention of all 
serious students of the subject. In successive chapters he traces the 
development of Schleiermacher’s mind, as it assimilated the swiftly 
changing movements of contemporary life and thought, by way of pre- 
face to the final task of unravelling the network of his teaching in its 
maturity (ch. VI). The matter is handled throughout with admirable 
lucidity of exposition, in a manner that repays the close reading 
demanded by the rigour of the argument. Dr. Brandt’s own comments 
are judicious and often searching, especially when he dilates on his 
favourite topic of the possibility of ‘some kind of emotional intuition’ 
in religious experience, a question which, as he tells us in the Preface 
(vii), has long engaged his interest. His conclusion (295-7) is that 
“the theologian cannot hope to attain a convincing degree of prob- 
ability for his hypothesis of a divine object unless he takes into 
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account, along with religious experience, all the other evidence which 
has been embraced in the traditional arguments for God’. To contend 
that ‘religious experience is an apprehension of the divine object, 
even if it cannot be known to be so’, is fatal to the claim of theology 
to be called a science. Two criticisms seem relevant to the discussion 
in these pages. Surely for theology the ‘divine object’ is a datum 
rather than an hypothesis. For metaphysics doubtless it is otherwise. 
And when Dr. Brandt stresses the scientist’s objection to non-natural 
hypotheses on the ground of their incongruity ‘with the experience 
of scientists in the development of their science’, is he not adducing 
a consideration quite irrelevant to the theological problem ? Can any 
sane thinker suppose that the action of a transcendent God in the 
fields of nature and of human history could be explained without 
remainder by scientific or historical causes ? The issue lies not between 
religion and science, but between religion and metaphysics. 

Dr. Brandt has not only written a good book, but has studied to 
increase its helpfulness to the student by adding a carefully selected 
bibliography. He has wisely avoided cumbering the pages of the text 
with footnotes by giving the answers to the numbered references— 
there are several hundreds—collectively in a list at the close of the 
volume. W. G. pe Burcu 


Training in Christianity and the Edifying Discourse which ‘Accompanied’ 
It, by SOREN KIERKEGAARD. Translated with an Introduction and 
Notes by Water Lowrie, D.D. Pp. 304. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1941. 12s. 6d. , 


For Self-examination, Fudge for Yourselves! by SOREN K1ERKEGAARD. 
Translated by WALTER Lowriz, D.D. Pp. 254. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1941. 10s. 6d. 


In these two volumes Dr. Lowrie has made accessible for the first 
time to the English-speaking world a group of Kierkegaard’s writings, 
the most important for an understanding of his interpretation of 
Christianity. They represent practically all the work of the culmi- 
nating period of his literary career, the three or four years immediately 
succeeding that strange religious experience of Holy Week 1848, 
which he himself interpreted as a summons to abandon the anonymity 
in which he had hitherto shrouded himself and speak out henceforth 
in his own name on behalf of the truth. It is true that the first of 
the writings contained in these volumes, Training in Christianity, was 
still published under a pseudonym, Kierkegaard’s own name appearing 
on the title-page only as editor. But his choice of pseudonym in this 
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case, Anti-Climacus, was in itself significant as a kind of express 
repudiation of the method of ‘indirect communication’ which he 
had so consistently employed and tenaciously defended in the earlier 
works ascribed to Fohannes Climacus. In the case of For Self- 
Examination and Fudge for Yourselves pseudonymity was definitely 
abandoned. 

Kierkegaard had defended the method of what he called ‘indirect 
communication’ (of which the pseudonym seemed to him the most 
suitable and adequate instrument) because of the intensity of his 
conviction that the sole purpose of teaching was not to persuade the 
person to whom it was addressed to accept it on the easiest possible 
terms, but on the contrary to force him to grapple with it until he 
had extracted from it the measure of truth it might contain for him. 
From the beginning therefore teaching had not for Kierkegaard 
a merely objective character, a sum of truth to be directly communi- 
cated. Far more important was its subjective character as a challenge 
and judgement of the disciple. Oddly enough it was only when he 
felt the urgent call to speak out and therefore to abandon hence- 
forward the indirect method in his proclamation of Christian truth 
that the importance which he had attached to that method became 
most clearly manifest. It was his own reading of Christianity which 
not only justified but imperatively demanded its use. 

So in all the contents of these two volumes Kierkegaard contends, 
from one point of view after another, that the essence of Christianity 
is just what makes it incapable of direct communication. That is the 
one truth which he is now called upon to communicate quite directly. 
The essential truth of Christianity is the God-Man Himself; that is, 
it is the fact, which defies all possible attempts of the human reason 
to explain it, that God became an individual man, the lowly individual 
man of Nazareth whose life is recorded in the Gospels. It is true 
that the earliest Christian centuries spent all their intellectual force 
in shaping a doctrine of the Divine Humanity as the rational frame- 
work into which the Figure of the Gospels might be fitted; and ever 
since Christian faith has been identified almost exclusively with the 
acceptance of this doctrine. But it is just this conception of faith 
which Kierkegaard denounces as the supreme betrayal of Christianity. 
For him faith is possible only when and where reason has been forced 
to acknowledge its own impotence. It is the presence of some in- 
superable offence to reason which is the only true and sufficient 
occasion of faith. The Incarnate Life, the life of the lowly man of 
Nazareth who claimed to be God, was in its every circumstance such 
an offence. It was, Kierkegaard holds, the most constant and essential 
element of the suffering of the God-Man in His life of humiliation 
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upon earth that He knew Himself to be this offence and yet knew 
also that only by being it could He bring His saving power into the 
lives of men. For the faith which overcame this offence and could 
alone overcome it must be an individual decision of loving and un- 
swerving discipleship, of wholehearted acceptance of the way of life 
made manifest in the Divine-human life. It was such faith, such 
discipleship, that in the case of a faithful few had actually recognized 
the Word of Life in One who for a brief space had companied with 
them familiarly upon earth. Only the same faith, the same disciple- 
ship, acquired on the same terms, were at any time worthy of the 
Christian name. All who would be faithful followers of Christ must 
first have learned to be His contemporaries, to hear Him speaking 
and teaching once again as He spoke to and taught His disciples 
nineteen centuries ago. Contemporaneousness with the suffering life 
of the God-Man was for Kierkegaard the unique and indispensable 
condition of true discipleship to Christ, of the only genuine Christianity; 
for it alone could bring each individual man face to face with the full 
measure of the offence to the human reason of a human suffering 
God and force him to recognize that only by his own decisive act 
of faith could that offence be overcome for him. The 1800 years of 
Christianity which lay behind Kierkegaard’s moment in time had, he 
fiercely contended, availed nothing to mitigate the severity of the 
terms of Christian faith and discipleship. No menace indeed to the 
integrity of that faith seemed to him more formidable than any 
apologetic attempt to buttress Christianity by its historical success 
or to expound it in terms of its own history. It was just by such 
attempts that the truth of Christianity had been most fatally betrayed, 
that the easy and complacent acceptance of a tradition had come to 
take the place of a faith which was first and must ever be born anew 
out of the agonies of individual decisions. 

Not since Pascal has a voice been heard in Christendom so original 
and so profoundly searching as Kierkegaard’s. Like Pascal he had 
early learned the insufficiency of rational proofs in the sphere of 
religion and found a more than sufficient compensation for their 
defect in those reasons of the heart which when duly tried and tested 
are the highest form of reason. Perhaps we can best learn from them 
both by remembering that the reasons of the heart are indeed indis- 
pensable and sovereign in the sphere of religion, if we must still 
plead with Kierkegaard for a recognition of both the need and the 
propaedeutic value for most men of all the help which the natural 
reason seems to offer them in the same sphere. 
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The Spiritual Life according to Saint Isidore of Seville, by SisTER 
PATRICK JEROME MULLINs, O.P. Pp. vii+212. Washington: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1940. $ 2.00. 


SisteR MuLLINs has chosen for treatment in this University disserta- 
tion an aspect of Isidore’s teaching which is important not only in 
itself, but also because it stands in closest relation with his life-work 
and with the special circumstances under which that work was 
accomplished. A complete and consistent account of the spiritual 
life, of the nature of Christian perfection, and the means by which it 
is to be attained, is not, as Sister Mullins reminds us, to be found 
in any one of Isidore’s writings. But as the dominant purpose of all 
his teaching, whether exegetical, dogmatic, or moral, was to educate 
the flock immediately committed to his charge in the necessary 
principles of Christian living, the nature of those principles and the 
methods by which they are to be applied to the common life are 
naturally a constantly recurring theme throughout all his writings. 
The task which Sister Mullins had set herself and which she has 
accomplished with conspicuous success was to trace out the various 
instances of Isidore’s teaching about the spiritual life and to present 
them as an interrelated and consistent sum of doctrine, and also to 
show how what was most distinctive in that doctrine was determined 
by its being the work of a bishop of Visigothic Spain at the beginning 
of the seventh century. 

It was at the Third Council of Toledo in 589 that the Visigothic 
king Recared renounced the Arian heresy and brought his subjects 
for the first time within the Catholic fold. The situation was one 
which called for the utmost zeal and patience in the instruction and 
spiritual direction of the new converts on the part of the bishops on 
whom these tasks devolved. When in the first year of the seventh 
century Isidore succeeded his brother Leander as Bishop of Seville 
he felt himself called, with a new and heightened sense of responsi- 
bility, to the prosecution of a task which was yet far from being 
completed. A native aptitude for study combined with a deep natural 
piety would no doubt in any case have determined him to that inten- 
sive study of Scripture and of the great doctors of the Church who 
had preceded him in its interpretation which occupied him throughout 
the whole course of his life. But there can be little doubt that his 
conception of spiritual teaching and direction as the supreme duty of 
a bishop and the need for the most faithful discharge of that duty in 
the special circumstances of his own episcopate helped to intensify 
his devotion to sacred study. The same circumstances may too have 
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heightened his native conviction that progress in piety was in closest 
association with progress in knowledge of the truth. 

It is one of the chief merits of Sister Mullins’s presentation of 
Isidore’s teaching about the spiritual life that she has so clearly seen 
it in its actual relation to this historical background and to the saint’s 
own lofty conception of pastoral duty and responsibility. The sense 
of sin, the need of heartfelt penitence, man’s absolute dependence 
upon the assistance of Divine grace and the need of unceasing effort 
on his part to utilize that assistance—these are the commonplaces 
of dogmatic and ascetic theology. Presented as an abstract and 
systematized sum of doctrine they may well become cold and lifeless. 
But in the writings of the Fathers they always manifest the warmth 
and glow of teaching designed to elicit and satisfy the spiritual 
hunger of groups and races for the most part in the first stages of 
Christian discipleship. On St. Isidore had devolved the task of com- 
mending the inwardness of Christian perfection to the haughty and 
arrogant Visigothic conquerors of Roman Spain. This task he accom- 
plished not only by his teaching and wise pastoral direction but, as 
Sister Mullins carefully reminds us, by his dominant influence in the 
conciliar legislation, culminating in the Fourth Council of Toledo 
(633), which was directed to the firm incorporation in the Catholic 
order and discipline of the newly reconciled Visigothic Arians. 

The last three chapters of Sister Mullins’s dissertation are devoted 
to a minute, discriminating and finely balanced survey of St. Isidore’s 
actual teaching about the spiritual life based on a careful study of his 
principal writings, especially the Sententiae, the Differentiae, the De 
Ecclesiasticis Officiis, and the Synonyma. She presents this teaching 
by following the natural order of the spiritual life from its beginnings 
in compunction, itself a gift of the Divine grace, through the ceaseless 
effort to overcome sin and to grow in the practice of the Christian 
virtues inspired and enabled by grace, to its ideal completion in sus- 
tained Divine contemplation. But she takes the greatest care to elicit 
and account for what was most specific in the saint’s treatment of these 
high matters by considering it in its actual relations with the con- 
temporary state of ecclesiastical discipline in Spain. She helps us to 
see, for instance, that the immense stress which Isidore lays upon 
the necessity of compunction and of steady and constant growth in 
it until it has become an abiding spirit of life, and again its high 
value, when sincere and sustained, as the assured means of obtaining 
the Divine forgiveness, are fully explicable only when we remember 
that private iterative reception of the sacrament of penance had been 
expressly condemned by the Spanish councils as an execrable pre- 
sumption and that the canonical public penance and reconciliation to 
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the Church was as yet generally received only at the approach of 
death. 

This work of the Dominican Sister is a solid contribution to 
patristic theology marked by wide knowledge and a fine and courageous 
critical judgement. One outstanding merit it has which has not 
hitherto been touched upon. As a study of St. Isidore’s writings 
aimed at placing in clear relief his teaching on a given theme it has 
succeeded by the way in portraying the man himself in all his 
attractiveness as a very wise and humane director of souls. The 
qualities which made him such have been admirably indicated in 
the concluding words of Sister Mullins’s thesis. Speaking of him 
as the last of the Latin Fathers she claims, most justly, that ‘he left 
to the mediaeval centuries a synthesis of Christian perfection which, 
though drawn from earlier patristic writings, is stamped with the 
clarity, moderation, and order of his own personality’. 

A. L. LILLey 


Mind and Deity, by JoHN Lairp. Pp. 322. London: G. Allen & 
Unwin, 1941. 10s. 6d. 


Tuis volume contains the second part of Professor Laird’s Gifford 
Lectures, delivered in Glasgow in 1940. That such lectures could 
have been written and delivered in war-time is a real testimony both 
to lecturer and audience. They have all the discursive freedom and 
lightness of touch with which Professor Laird’s other writings have 
made us familiar, for though his argument is always close-knit, and 
though he strains and even extends the resources of an ordinary 
philosophical vocabulary, the way is lightened by a whole series of 
felicitous phrases. The lectures must have been as attractive to hear 
as they are interesting to read, and must have amply fulfilled Professor 
Laird’s hope that they enabled some at least of his audience to forget 
the war for a brief space. 

In reviewing the preceding series of lectures, which accepted 
a ‘provisional realism’, I remarked that it was hardly possible to 
judge their conclusions until the second series, with its discussion 
of idealistic types of theory, was in our hands. And though it is true, 
as Professor Laird says, that this second volume is rather the com- 
plement than the sequel of the first, and though it can certainly be 
read separately without serious danger of misunderstanding, it is 
much less true that the earlier volume can be read and understood 
by itself. For, in fact, it is only in the three opening lectures of this 
latter series that it becomes at all clear what this ‘ provisional realism’ 
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actually involves, and the remaining lectures only work out in detail 
the implications of their results. 

In effect the argument is a thorough-going indictment of idealism 
in all its forms, and if the words pan-idea-ism, pan-ideatism, and 
pampsychism have a formidable ring, they nevertheless give com- 
prehensiveness as well as clarity to the indictment. But it is refreshing 
to note that Professor Laird is not very fond of the old antithesis 
between idealism and realism. The very fact that they seem almost 
to change places in the passage from the Schoolmen to Hegel is 
suggestive enough. And one cannot but remember that Hegel’s own 
position, taken by Professor Laird as the culminating expression of 
idealism, was excluded by Mr. Ewing from his account of idealistic 
theories on the ground that it is not idealism at all, but a form of 
realism. 

Whatever be the best use of words, it is clear enough that Kant 
was right in regarding the Ontological Argument as invalid. It can 
retain its dignity, but not its apodeictic cogency, as ‘the Grand 
Ontological Assumption’. As such there will always be those who 
cannot deny it, and those who remain utterly at cross purposes with 
them, irritated by their assurance. It says much for the width and 
sanity of the professor’s realism that he shows no trace of that 
irritation. 

He does, in fact, go a good deal farther than a mere negative 
rejection of the idealistic type of solution. In particular he develops, 
in his second lecture, on ‘the Nature of Mind’, a theory of know- 
ledge as both transcendent and reflexive which enables him to give 
a very high degree of content to the theistic hypothesis, even though 
that hypothesis is incapable of proof. Indeed he admits, with a very 
disarming candour, in his closing lecture that he had started to write 
with a presupposition against theism and had found, in writing, the 
case for theism a good deal stronger than he had supposed. He even 
hints, in one passage, at what William James would have called 
‘over-beliefs’, separated though these may be only ‘ by a very narrow 
margin of difference’ from his philosophy. 

But in that same context he reiterates with emphasis the conclusion 
to which the middle lectures of this series return again and again. 
The discussion of omniscience and of Divine personality shows 
plainly enough that the simple position of ordinary orthodox belief 
is not really simple at all. Any form of the doctrine of the personality 
(or Coleridge’s ‘personeity’) of God raises endless problems. The 
difficulties raised by any statement of theodicy, of divine providence, 
of the existence of values, are met, so far as philosophical reasoning 
goes, as easily at the impersonal as at the personal level. Actually 
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the provisional realism of the argument allows readily enough for the 
interpenetration or even the simple concomitance of the two. But 
Professor Laird is more at ease with the impersonal way of putting 
it: ‘The axiological evidence seems to me not less consistent with an 
impersonal than with a personal type of theism. Impersonal theism 
seems to me as genuinely theistic as personal theism. I prefer an 
intra-mundane to a supra-mundane theory of axiological idealism.’ 
There are plenty of theistic philosophers who would have no 
quarrel with this, and many more who would think that the only 
trouble is an unnecessary straining at the word ‘personal’. Nobody 
who knows anything of its history either in philosophy or in theology 
will pretend to feel wholly at ease as to its use, and the lecture in 
this series on ‘ Divine Personality’ puts the problem sharply enough. 
Yet in the end one may fairly note that Professor Laird does 
plainly declare his faith that impersonal theism is genuinely theistic, 
and it is legitimate enough to interpret his use of the word ‘impersonal’ 
in the light of that avowal. The concluding sentences of the volume 
(which deserve to be quoted in full) are noteworthy : ‘I have assumed 
throughout these lectures that a reasonable man may be a theist, and 
that he may support his theism, very largely, on grounds of common 
reason. The course of this inquiry, so far from having shattered that 
assumption, seems to me to have confirmed it... . It is quite im- 


possible, I think, to refute theism. A verdict of “‘not proven” is 
easier to obtain, largely because proof is so difficult and its standards 
so exacting. If plausibility were enough, theism is much more 
plausible than most other metaphysical conclusions. And if anyone 
thinks after reading these lectures that the honours are with the theist 
and not with his critic, I should be the last to dissent.’ 

L. W. GRENSTED 


The Theology of Politics, by NATHANIEL MICKLEM, Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford. Pp. xvi+164. Oxford: University 
Press, 1941. 7s. 6d. 


Dr. Mick.em has taken certain essays and papers written separately, 
revised them, and added to them in such a way as to make a coherent 
book in which old and new material together form consecutive 
chapters. He states his thesis as follows : 


All political problems are at bottom theological. No political 
theory is likely to affect deeply the conduct or outlook of man 
unless it be reinforced by the sanctions of religion. Thus my 
purpose is to indicate the outlines of a doctrine of society which 
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makes its appeal to the reason and conscience of humane and 
civilized men but is also an effective answer to Marxist materialism 
and Nazi racialism because that which is consonant with reason 
may be apprehended as the will of the living God revealed in the 
teaching of Jesus Christ. (P. xv.) 


Instances of the theological basis of political problems are : 


Individualism is dead ; some sort of Collectivism there must be. 
The choice appears to lie between a monopolistic Collectivism of 
the banks or financial houses and some form of State Collectivism. 
Reason and conscience must unhesitatingly elect for the latter, 
provided only that the organization of industry into semi-autonomous 
vocational groups maintains personal freedom within State collecti- 
vism. (P. 110.) 

Whether after the war the privileged will love justice more than 
a continuation of injustice is a moral or religious, not an economic, 
problem. (P. 103.) 


The book begins with a critique of communism and totalitarianism, 
leading up to the statement that ‘ National Socialism, Communism 
and competitive Capitalism combine to show that freedom is never 
safe apart from the religious valuation of man as a potential child of 
God’ (p. 29). Then Dr. Micklem lays the foundation for his positive 
contribution by emphasizing the importance for Christian thinking 
of reason and the ‘law of nature’. This part of the book is most 
important. As much as anyone in England Dr. Micklem has been in 
touch with that aggressive strain in German Lutheranism which has 
no theological use for rationalism or the lex naturae. He knows what 
can be said against his position, and how necessary it is to avoid 
confusion by carefully explaining what he means by ‘reason’. And 
he writes: 


It was a great moment in the history of Europe when the Stoic 
conception was taken over by the Fathers of the Church, and the 
‘law of nature’ was identified with the moral law of the Ten 
Commandments. This confluence of Stoic and Christian thought 
has afforded the ethical basis of our civilization in the West. 
(P. 60.) 


But the concept of ‘ natural law’ is vital to the political philoso- 
pher as providing both the ethical foundation for the State and an 
ideal and limit for human legislation. (P. 64.) 


A Christian society is not the same thing as a society consisting 
solely of devout and instructed Christians; rather it is a society 
resting upon commonly accepted principles which are at once the 
‘natural theology’ of the Church and the dictates of reason and of 
conscience. (P. 144.) 
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(On Religious Education)—This is not a question of ‘un- 
denominational’ teaching, but of the principles of ‘ natural theology’ 
which concern the State as such and are the presupposition of the 
further teaching of the Church. (P. 154.) 


What Dr. Micklem means by the ‘ reason’ on which he builds had 
better be stated in his own words : 

In our political philosophy as elsewhere we shall be well advised 
to start from such first principles, however obscurely they be felt 
rather than seen, and however difficult at first it may be to har- 
monize them with each other, which yet represent such deep 
convictions or intuitions that we cannot deny them without a major 
operation on our human nature. In other words, we should start 
from principles the denial of which would involve, not necessarily 
a contradiction in thought, but a repudiation of our human nature. 
No battle of words will ever prove, and no balanced judgement 
will ever deny, that we have a sense of the sanctity of home, of 
inalienable human rights of man as man, of the claims of our 
country upon us, even to the sacrifice of life, and, finally, of a duty 
of loyalty to conscience and to God. (P. 77.) 

So the rights of home, of man, of society, and of conscience and 
God are the four fundamental rights ‘in nature and in reason’. 
Mr. A. R. Osborn, it will be remembered, in his Christian Ethics 
asserts six such rights: Life, Clothing and Shelter, Home, Work, 
Leisure, and Liberty. It is interesting to compare the two lists. 
However that may be, Dr. Micklem proceeds to discuss each of his 
four, explaining what it involves, and then applies his conclusions to 
actual problems of the day. Chap. vii is concerned with our national 
life, chap. viii with international questions. Chap. ix illustrates by 
reference to pacifism the problem of Christian perfectionism in the 
workaday world, and chap. x deals with the relations of Church and 
State, marriage and education. This brief summary is enough to 
show that Dr. Micklem does not shrink from the task of thinking out 
what his philosophical principles will involve in the concrete details 
of actual life. Whether one agrees or not with this point or that, the 
book is most valuable just because it so clearly exhibits the relevance 
of its discussion of philosophical and theological principles to the 
practical problems that confront the world to-day. 

A few scattered remarks on individual points may be made. The 
passages on communism were clearly written before Russia became 
our ally, but a prophetic note of hope is sounded on p. 124. The 
reference to Hobbes on p. 41 does not take into account Professor 
A. E. Taylor’s study of that philosopher published in Philosophy, 
October 1938. On p. 43 Dr. Micklem writes, ‘In the language of 
philosophical theology, State or nation or church is not a subsistent 
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metaphysical entity but a relation between persons.’ In a paper 
written in preparation for the 1937 Oxford Conference on ‘Church, 
Community, and State’, Dr. Ernest Barker drew a distinction between 
the Church and other communities on the ground that as the Body 
of Christ it claimed to have a subsistence which they had not. It 
would be interesting to hear Dr. Micklem discuss this suggestion. 
The statement on p. 140 that the king is ‘a member in good standing 
of two churches which are not in communion with one another’ is 
of doubtful accuracy. There is a misprint on p. 27. 
LEONARD HopGsoNn 


Rashi Anniversary Volume. Pp. 248. (American Academy for Jewish 
Research, Texts and Studies, vol. i.) New York, 1941. 


Tue American Academy for Jewish Research, which produces a 
valuable annual volume of Proceedings, has celebrated the nine- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Rashi, the great Franco-Jewish 
exegete and Biblical commentator, by devoting the first volume of 
its Texts and Studies to his memory. The work contains eleven 
learned papers, not altogether consistent among themselves, on various 
aspects of Rashi’s life and work. Professor Baron deftly shows, for 
example, how the local economic circumstances, which, according to 
scholars of the last generation, conditioned Rashi’s writings, belong 
in fact to a century after his death; and Dr. Freimann lists no less 
than 134 manuscript supercommentaries to Rashi’s Biblical com- 
mentary, apart from the hundred or more which have been printed ; 
surely, something of an exegetical record! A particularly interesting 
article is that of Dr. Herman Hailperin showing by a series of precise 
instances, instead of vague generalizations, the dependence on Rashi 
of Nicholas de Lyra (the simius Salomonis, as Jean Mercier called 
him) so far as his Postillae on the Minor Prophets are concerned. 
(Similar studies covering the Pentateuch have been published by 
C. Siegfried and F. Maschkowski, and by J. Neumann on the Psalms, 
but according to a somewhat different method.) In passage after 
passage Lyra quotes his ‘ Rabbi Salomon’ by name, sometimes making 
it possible to reconstruct corrupt or defective passages in the Hebrew 
text; but in addition to this the Postillae are so thoroughly saturated 
with the method and spirit of the Jewish author, who is often trans- 
lated or paraphrased without being mentioned by name, as to make 
it plain that he had become part of Lyra’s intellectual background. 
Ceci, RoTH 
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‘He is always stimulating and even pro- 
vocative, but he does good work in helping 
Christians to rethink their creeds and 
rise above the merely conventional and 
orthodox.’ Congregational Quarterly. 


‘Is like a breeze of reality amongst a good 
deal of our modern theological writing.’ 
Christian World. 
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